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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


RS. JULIA WARD HOWE uses our columns this 
week to publish.a message to the American people. 
Returning from Rome to the land she loves so well 
and which she has done so much to ennoble, her 
spirit has been stirred by the great things that have 

happened, and by the victories and losses of her people. 
She has put her heart into this message in the spirit in which 
she wrote the “ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” One who 
heard it as delivered at the Church of the Disciples in 
Boston describes it as a thrilling and inspired message. 


at 


A GREAT gulf has opened between the advocates of 
Zionism, who believe in setting up a Hebrew commonwealth 
in Palestine, and those who hold that Judaism is solely a 
religious movement. For a social and political colonization 
of Palestine the latter care nothing. They say that Israel 
has been scattered throughout the world, that the people 
might be missionaries of the sublime truths committed to the 
chosen people. They are citizens of all lands. They have 
no political aspirations. They say that a Hebrew State, 
under the protectorate of the Great Powers, including all 
shades of Zionism, from the ancient orthodoxy to modern 
agnosticism, would tend to defeat the ends of their religion. 
The result of the enthusiastic movements begun in Europe 
will, it seems now certain, increase the colonization of 
Palestine. And yet the main result of all such movements 
will probably be a concerted effort of Hebrews and their 
friends, who are lovers of liberty, to free them from the 
oppressive bondage and persecutions of the centuries since 
their dispersion in the countries where they now live. 


wt 


THERE is something peculiar, if not ominous, in the grow- 
ing habit of putting secular things first, to be observed in 
the columns of religious newspapers of all denominations. 
While the less emphatic insistence upon doctrine is not un- 
pleasing to an old- fashioned Unitarian, there is something 
not quite acceptable in the change which puts the secular 
news of the world at the front. If the moral aspects of sec- 
ular events were discussed and the practical lessons of relig- 
ion were enforced, a conservative Unitarian might rejoice in 
the transition from dogmatic theology to a livable religion. 
But the passage from theology to war news and political 
events creates a suspicion that, in the desire to hold former 
readers and in the eagerness to secure new subscribers, 
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there is danger of encouraging a secularism in the orthodox 
churches which the leaders will by and by lament. In all 
periods of religious transition the danger is that the people 
will turn away from their trusted religious leaders, and for a 
time give themselves over to a diet of secularism, behind 
which lie agnosticism and denial. In the interest of pure 
religion and the noble doctrines which lie behind the creeds, 
we warn our orthodox brethren of the dangers before them. 
Unitarians- may be regarded as experts in such matters. 
They have had experience which has made them keen and 
trustworthy observers of the course of events in all religious 
movements. ‘The “infidelity” which Orthodoxy deplores is 
not the result of the Unitarian spirit, whether you call it 
leaven or virus, but is almost invariably the sign of a reac- 
tion from a rigid dogmatism. ‘The cure is not secularism, 
but practical religion, of the kind described by Micah and 
James, and by Jesus in the two great commandments. 


ae » 


THE familiar initials, I. M. A., appear as the signature to 
a letter in the Advance, protesting against the doctrine which 
involves the loss of at least a hundred billions of human 
beings. . The editor, in a very courteous reply, lays the bur- 
den of responsibility upon Jesus and his teaching. He says 
that the teachers who read the words of Jesus, and who find 
in them no warrant for the doctrine of universal salvation, 
are not inferior in scholarship to the men who hold the oppo- 
site view ; and they take no pleasure in the doctrine they hold. 
Then he asks: “ But does he fora moment think that the 
great body of evangelical Christians overlook the dark prob- 
lem which he sees,— the many millions of human beings who 
die without coming to a knowledge of the truth as it is in 
_ Jesus? They see it clearly, and are deeply concerned about 
it; and, having gone far beyond liberals in theology in pro- 
viding means and men to carry the gospel to the‘nations 
which sit in darkness, they leave the millions of the past and 
present in the hands of a just, merciful, and loving God. 
Millions do not count here, as I. M. A. well says. Are there 
few that be saved? Shall many be saved? Shall all be 
saved? God knows.” It is significant that, after all, in this 
last question the door of possibility is left open for all. 


Pod 


THE editor of the Advance meets the question concerning 
fellowship with Universalists and Unitarians with a refresh- 
ing candor somewhat in contrast with charges commonly 
made against the liberal churches. It is usually stated, for 
instance, that the Unitarians withdrew from evangelical 
fellowship and organized an attacking party. The Advance 
says that “ Universalist and Unitarian clergymen have never 
been commonly invited to preach in evangelical churches, 
and their exclusion is not based on discourtesy or lack of 
hospitality to the men, as such, but is a matter of conscience, 
and is based on a difference of belief.” It says also, “It is a 
creedal question, not one of mere courtesy: it is a matter of 
conscience, not of hospitality ; and, until these denominations 
are ready to say that the articles of belief, which differentiate 
them from Universalists and Unitarians, are mere non-essen- 
tials, they cannot consistently invite the clergymen of these 
bodies to occupy their pulpits.” We have no complaint to 
make, although, as a rule, we are not invited into orthodox 
pulpits; and we are not unduly grateful to those who 
occasionally are willing to invite us. But, so far as Unita- 


rians are concerned, we insist that the breach was not of 
their making. 


ae 


Many newly born Unitarians, especially those who live 
outside of New England, find it well-nigh impossible to un- 
derstand the Unitarianism that has nestled for a hundred 
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years in the first churches of the old seacoast towns. The 
difficulty comes from judging from external appearances. 
Social and ecclesiastical conservatism commonly covers ideas 
to match. But in the old towns of New England, where 
theological changes have come about slowly, with little ex- 
ternal disturbance, the inner life, which is fresh and free, has 
adapted itself to a dwelling made for the older ideas. When 
a Western man builds a house, he makes his plan according 
to the newest architectural ideas. He puts into it all modern 
devices for convenience and comfort. It is up to date. It 
represents on the outside the man who lives in the inside. 
If the same man, however, had been born and bred in a New 
England town, educated at Harvard College, and then had 
returned to live in the house of his fathers, and to carry on 
the business by which they gained their wealth, he would 
seem to be less progressive than his Western brother. The 
old colonial mansion is the symbol of conservatism, and yet 
it has a dignity and a beauty of its own to which the young 
and hopeful members of a new generation adapt themselves. 
They are often restive. Sometimes they go out and build 
new mansions near the old homestead. But, doing so, they 
carry with them the old associations. For similar reasons, 
Eastern churches are often less conservative than they seem 
to those who have built new institutions to fit the new ideas. 
The colonial mansion and the modern house may both give 
shelter to the most advanced forms of right living and think- 
ing. The old parish meeting-house and the new Western 
church may be the homes of faith, hope, and charity of the 
same order. 


Experimental Religion. 


Many years ago we knew a saint brought up in the strict- 
est sect, under the strictest doctrine of Puritan Christianity. 
But she had one formula always applied as the test of dis- 
cipline and doctrine. “Experimental religion” was her 
phrase. This did not mean experiencing religion once for 
all. It meant the application of Christian doctrine to com- 
mon life. Her theory was that the only way to discover the - 
value of truth was to experiment with it every day. What- 
ever could be turned into good living was of value. What- 
ever resisted the attempt to change it into works of justice, 
mercy, and humility, might or might not be true; but in her 
religious system it had no value. The result of this daily 
experimenting with religious truth was to make her quotable 
creed very short. She accepted the whole body of divinity 
which was the glory of her church. That is to say, for her 
it existed much as the back of the moon exists for dwellers 
on the earth. It is there, but we have no especial use for it. 
The experimental part of her doctrine was like the sunshine, 
whose presence and working are revealed in the garden in 
the production of fruits and flowers. 

It is to be hoped that spiritual activities have not been in 
abeyance in the lives of men and women who constitute our 
churches, but they have to a considerable extent been scat- 
tered during the past few weeks. Now for the majority, 
vacations being over, concerted spiritual activity begins in 
the churches. Now is the time to begin experiments in re- 
ligion. In all the activities of the church there should be a 
direct attempt to excite spiritual hunger in all comers. Then 
there should be also a direct attempt on the part of the pulpit 
to supply, and on the part of the people to apply, all truth to 
daily living. 

Two things should be expected as the result of any suc- 
cessful experiment in right living. First, there should be 
some immediate action which would benefit society. The 
second result should be the strengthening of the permanent 
sentiment expressed in such action. The one produces good 
works, the other builds up good character. A sentiment is a 
reserved power. A certain portion of one’s spiritual vitality 


excitements which come with the clash of arms. 
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is utilized in right action, and then packed away in the per- 
manent aptitude for right action of that kind. 

The exercise of any sensibility without action exhausts the 
supply without results. He who is pitiful in emotion, but is 
never pitiful to anybody in particular, gradually loses the 
sensibility. He who shows pity in his daily deeds reduces 
thereby an excess of sensibility, but increases the steady 
warmth and glow of the sentiment of mercy. 

But experiments in religion are not to be limited to the 
relations between the individual and society. That which 
produces character of the finest type and results in the most 
useful action comes from the application of the highest laws 
of the spiritual life to daily experience. Underneath all the 
glory of the most prosperous lives, when fame has done its 
best and ambitions have been gratified to the uttermost, all 
men and women are, at times, really poor, tempted, sorrow- 
ful creatures. The greatest human beings know this; and 
the need of every day is the strength, the comfort, and the 
wisdom that come from believing in, trusting to, and apply- 
ing every-day, truths about the justice and mercy of God. 

Matthew Arnold said, with somewhat arbitrary definition, 
that conduct was three-fourths of life. Of conduct, so far as 
it is consciously good, we may say that the whole of it re- 
sults from experiments in shaping human lives after divine 
ideas. 

What power and activity such a conception ought to give 
to our churches! It is hardly true that the world expects of 
us a service which has not yet been rendered by any church 
in the world. Indeed, the expectation of the world at 
large concerning the usefulness of our mode of life and doc- 
trine is very small; but it is just as certainly true that we 
have now an enlarged opportunity, and that there is a need, 
not unfelt by the world at large, for some new and _ nobler 
experiment in right living. We are free from all outgrown 
traditions, we are free, also, to use all the good the past hath 
had, and we are free to apply everything which seems to be 
of value in the world of human life. The day of doctrinal 
preaching is not past. The day of preaching the right doc- 
trine has scarcely begun. Right doctrine is that which men 
know to be true because they have tried it and proved it. It 
is the doctrine which they proclaim with all their might be- 
cause they know it will serve the sorest needs of their fellow- 
men. Never was the ancient injunction of the prophet more 
needed than now,—‘‘ Comfort ye,— comfort ye my people” ; 
and never was there more fitness in the exhortation, “ Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come; and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee.” 


The Love of Excitement. 


The young Czar of Russia, though he is at the head of the 
most powerful military nation of the present day, may well 
be credited with a sincere desire for disarmament and 
universal peace. Why, indeed, should he have any other 
feeling? Both as a humane man and an enlightened ruler, 
his hopes would naturally tend in this direction. What he 
can accomplish toward that end, and what effect he expects 
to produce by his words, are questions concerning which we 
have no opinion to offer. We may well wish that he had 
power to carry his wishes into full effect. Few men who 
have seen war at close range have any love for it, and every 
thoughtful observer recognizes the enormous burden which it 
imposes upon mankind. But for a very long time a large 
number of people have seen how much better and happier 
the world would be if the energy devoted to warlike prepara- 
tion could be utilized toward peaceful ends. Yet the cost of 
the world’s armament is to-day greater than ever before. 

It is possible that-one root and source of war lies deeper 


than we have commonly supposed, in the love of those fierce 
; As to the 
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, existence of this strong passion for excitement there can be 


no doubt. Every political campaign shows us how welcome 
to many thirsty souls are the life and stir of that combat. The 
country is forsaken by multitudes of young men; and other 
half-starved multitudes already in .the cities resist all philan- 
thropic efforts to move them out, largely because city life is 
replete with excitements which the country lacks. Perhaps, 
also, this is a larger factor of the drink problem than most 
temperance orators realize. ‘The majority of men, no doubt, 
derive much pleasure from watching the great game of war. 
Most of us might be willing to confess that we find the news- 
papers a trifle tame since peace has been declared, though 
every effort is made to serve up to us the most spicy material 
that the market affords. 

The meaning of this general love of excitement we do not 
altogether know. Quite often it is denounced as _ being 
morbid and unhealthy, the sign of evil times and a degen- 
erate race. ‘That it frequently leads to one and another kind 
of vicious indulgence is sufficiently plain, yet it is not to be 
condemned without qualification on that account. The new 
psychology tells us that excitement is as necessary as food to 
the growing boy, when he begins to enter upon the stage of 
opening manhood. ‘The brain, in which great physical 
changes are then taking place, demands the greater flow of 
blood which excitement sends to it. Alas that ignorance of 
this fact should so often compel youth to seek the stimulus 
which it craves in secret and unwholesome ways! It may be 
that races which are still in a boyish and immature stage, 
for lack of any other means of excitement, are driven to 
resort to war. 

But, although this suggestion may contain some hint why 
an all-wise Providence has so long permitted nation to lift up 
its hand against nation, it only serves to show us more clearly 
a duty and a difficulty in our way. Human nature still 
abides on so low a level that there can be no hope of 
abolishing war till it has grown up, mentally and morally, 
nearer to the standards of peace. Such a passion as this 
wild craving for excitement will not down at the bidding of 
worldly prudence. Like other passions, when once aroused, 
it is but little amenable to the voice of reason. So long as 
men love war, or what war brings to them, they will have it 
at whatever cost and without regard to the threat of national 
bankruptcy. It is true that hitherto our peace societies have 
not been much helped by those in actual command of great 
armies, and to hear an emperor plead for disarmament is so 
novel that the world may well turn a listening ear. But what 
he has to say is not new, and it is a truth which has long 
been zealously proclaimed. 

On the whole, we cannot expect that any great change wil] 
be immediately produced. Slowly the world is growing more 
humane. ‘The attitude which the czar has recently taken is a 
most hopeful sign of progress. But a very great change re- 
mains to be yet effected in the common mind. Upon our 
churches and our schools rests, in large measure, the burden 
of educating the people out of that low condition which takes 
a savage delight in war. No other agency can be depended 
upon to do the whole work. Experience does not teach 
much wisdom to passions which seek only their own gratifi- 
cation. An empty brain and an empty heart, whose chief 
delight is that of combat, remain to be filled with tastes, am- 
bitions, and desires which find their satisfactions in days of 
peace. Industry and commerce undoubtedly make against 
war, so far as their influence goes; but it has been proven 
time and again that the tides of hatred and revenge easily 
sweep over all the barriers they can erect. Human nature 
itself remains to be educated, refined, and enlightened till it 
ceases to care for the crude excitements of war. ‘This is 
peculiarly the task of the Church, and those ministers who 
have been recently glorifying war as one of the chief sources 
of national greatness cannot do better than follow the 
example which the czar has set for them. 
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Exclusiveness in Religion. 


When any system which has long held control of the 
thoughts of men is destroyed, its influence does not at once 
cease. It had formed not only the opinions of those who 
were under its sway, but also had determined the direction 
of their instinctive and habitual life. It had produced certain 
preconceptions and expectations, and these remain. When a 
doctrine ceases to be believed, it may still leave behind it a 
habit of mind which determines future thought. _ 

The Jesuit may renounce the teachings of Ignatius Loyola, 
but he cannot escape from the effects of his discipline. He 
may become a sceptic, but his doubts and denials have a 
certain color and background which betray his early faith. 
One cannot read Renan without discovering that beneath 
the erudition of the scholar and the tolerance of the man of 
the world was something characteristic of a disillusioned 
priest. ‘Thomas Carlyle was to the end of his days “a Cal- 
vinist who had lost his creed.” Theodore Parker felt that 

he had utterly broken with what was local and transient in 
his inherited religion, and had come to certain universal 
principles which belong to the “absolute religion.” But 
already we are far enough away from him to see how essen- 
tially and characteristically Puritan he was. He was a very 
independent member of the family, but the family features 
were unmistakable. He appealed to reason and conscience, 
but to reason and conscience as they had been developed and 
strengthened by generations of Puritan training. 

We cannot escape the past, and it is well that we cannot. 
The best things are thus preserved as a part of our very 
selves. We inherit many things which we are not wise 
enough to explain or to value aright. Many qualities are 
carried over unconsciously from generation to generation, 
which, if left to the unaided reason, would perish utterly. 
One who values a happy, wholesome life will not be quick 
to cast aside any good thing because it may appear to be a 
“ survival.” It may, indeed, have its roots in an order that 
is passing away; and yet it may still have a function to per- 
form. . 

There are, however, some survivals of outgrown thoughts 
that are obviously evil. They hinder the development of the 
vigorous life of to-day. One of these is a thought which we 
have inherited from the times when religion was looked upon 
as the privilege of a chosen people and the token of their 
superiority. That idea of the chosen people dies hard. 
Systems of theology have been based upon it. Generations 
have been nurtured in the belief in divine partiality, that 
God loves the few and cares for them and reveals himself 
to them, as he does not to the world outside. 

Intellectually, we have discarded this notion. We have 
argued ourselves into the belief in the universality of the 
divine love and law. Most Christians to-day would be horri- 


fied at the doctrine of election and reprobation if it were 


presented as it was preached in the time of the Mathers. 

And yet the habits of thought produced by the doctrine 
still survive. Where you expect to find a noble universalism, 
how often you encounter a narrow particularism! It is pos- 
sible to go into a “liberal” church, and find it cramped by a 
kind of exclusiveness that has no warrant or excuse in the 
doctrines that are preached. 

The people do not call themselves “the elect”; but they 
flatter themselves that they are very “select,” which amounts 
to very much the same thing. ‘They have the feeling that, if 
their religion has any value, there must be something exclu- 
sive about it. 
erty. They like to magnify the things in which they differ 
from their neighbors. It gives a flattering sense of dis- 
tinction. Exclusiveness often covers itself in the garb of a 
fastidious piety, and imagines itself to be very religious. 

The real genius of a liberal religion has nothing in com- 
mon with this feeling. It stands not only for the “ wideness 
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of God’s mercy,” but for the wideness of human sympathy. 
Whatever interferes with that is evil. The glory of a church 
lies not in the respectability of its members or in the peculiar 
purity of its doctrine, but in its points of helpful contact with 
the world that needs it. On the theory of divine partiality 
an exclusive church might be justified. On the theory of a 
universal revelation it is absurd. The church which fitly 
represents the modern ideal must be the freest, most demo- 
cratic, most broadly human fellowship into which any one 
can enter. 


Current Topics. 


THE men who are to negotiate the final terms of perma- 
nent peace between the United States and Spain received 
their parting instructions from the President last week, and 
are now on the way to Paris, where the sessions of the mixed 
commission are to be held. The administration has given a 
fairly plain indication of its attitude on all the issues in- 
volved in the coming discussions, with the important excep- 
tion of the disposition of the Philippines. This last-men- 
tioned question will be the crucial problem in the negotiations. 
There is no doubt that the American commissioners left 
Washington under ample instructions as to their attitude on 
the matter. It is to be noticed that, almost simultaneously 
with the departure of the commissioners for Paris, the Presi- 
dent ordered the war-ships Oregon and Iowa to Manila; and 
this naval force is to be accompanied or followed closely by 
a re-enforcement of five regiments for the garrison of Manila. 


& 


Tue National Council of Education has announced the 
composition of the committee of fifteen eminent educators 
who are “to investigate the whole subject of the establish- 
ment of a national university, and report to the council at 
its next meeting.” This committee includes such men as 
President Eliot of Harvard, President Harper of Chicago, 
President Schurman of Cornell, and Prof. Butler of Columbia. 
It will deal with the subject from an entirely unprejudiced 
standpoint, and will endeayor to determine whether the pro- 
jected national university, along the lines that have shaped 
themselves more or less in public and congressional opinion, 
will be a desirable contribution to the educational resources 
of the country. There can be no doubt that the committee, 
as announced by the National Council of Education, repre- 
sents the highest and most authoritative thought on matters 
pertaining to the higher education on the continent; and 
its decisions will be of great value in determining the feasi- 
bility of a plan that has appealed strongly to many minds. 


& 


A stray despatch from Constantinople announces that the 
government of the United States has made fresh representa- 
tions before the Porte on the subject of the claims of Ameri- 
can citizens for damages for property destroyed by Turkish 
mobs during the late massacres in Armenia. Hon. Oscar 
Straus, the newly appointed American minister to Turkey, 
has had an extended experience in the devious ways of Turk- 
ish diplomacy, and enjoys, moreover, the distinction of being 
considered eminently a Zersona grata at the palace in Stam- 
boul. Whether his personal standing will avail him any- 
thing in his dealings with Turkey remains to be seen. ‘The 
significant fact remains that the Porte has listened to the 
new “representations ” in a polite and indulgent spirit, that 
it has carefully filed the diplomatic memoranda away for 
future reference, and that the question of the payment of 
damages to American citizens remains in precisely the con- 
dition in which it was a year ago, or two years ago. In 
the meanwhile, in spite of the definite refusal of the Porte 
to pay the damages in question, there is no public indication 
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that the ‘State department has withdrawn its demand or 
modified its position with regard to the whole matter. 


od 


GEN. SHAFTER’s report on the conduct of the Santiago 
campaign was an exceedingly valuable document, in that it 
touched closely and authoritatively upon matters that have 
been agitating the public mind profoundly. Gen. Shafter 
says that the army of Cuba was well supplied with provisions 
of all sorts, that the medical department of the corps left 
nothing to be desired in point of efficiency and equipment, 
that the means of transportation were fully equal to all exi- 
gencies. The victor of Santiago admits by implication that 
there was privation among the fighting men and suffering 


-among the sick and wounded on account of the tardy ar- 


rival of supplies and of medical aid. His explanation of 
these unfortunate incidents is to be found in the statement, 
sufficiently emphasized in the report, that the roads about 
Santiago were absolutely impassable at times, and that even 
under the most favorable conditions the passage of supply 
trains over them was extremely difficult. 


a 


ADMIRAL NOEL, the British commandant in Cretan waters, 
has succeeded in demonstrating to the Sublime Porte the 
advisability of a compliance with her Majesty’s demands. 
The Cretan Mussulmans are to be disarmed, the fort of 
Candia is to be given into the keeping of the English, and 
the instigators of the murder of British soldiers are to be 
handed over to justice,— British justice. Such, at least, 
was the tenor of the sultan’s reply to the British representa- 
tive at Constantinople. But, even in despite of the definite 
terms of the engagements into which Turkey entered with 
respect to Great Britain, the Turkish authorities have dis- 
covered one pretext or another for delays, evasions, and dis- 
cussions; and the British demand still remains unsatisfied, 
in so far, at least, as its main point—the punishment of the 
murderers of British soldiers—is concerned. Very fortu- 
nately for England, it has come to pass that her problem in 
Crete has been very much simplified by the inclination of the 
rest of the powers to regard the matter in dispute as a purely 
Turko-British affair, not involving the interest nor inviting 
the interference of the “ concert.” 


a 


THERE is no reason for supposing that the cabinets of 
Europe are regarding in a very serious light the czar’s propo- 
sition for a continental conference looking to a partial dis- 
armament. Italy was the first European power that took 
official cognizance of the Russian circular. Both the Quirinal 
and the Vatican announced their readiness to participate in 
the proposed international meeting. Italy’s action, however, 
was practically the only official response that the Russian 
foreign office received from any ~European power. The 
czar’s proposition came with a suddenness and a glamour 
that fairly bewildered the statesmen at the first glance. But 
the sober moment of reflection came. The publicists dis- 
covered first one reason and then another why disarmament 
could not be consistently mentioned in Europe at this point 
of the era. So far as can be seen now, the pacific utterances 
of the young Czsar of Russia will have had only a sentt- 
mental value, and one not destined to result in any political 
action for the time being, at least. 


Fd 


ANOTHER French minister of war has resigned his office 
rather than permit a revision of the Dreyfus case under his 
authority. Gen. Zurlinden, the late head of the French 


‘army, said in his letter of resignation from the cabinet: “ An 


exhaustive study of the papers in the Dreyfus case has con- 
vinced me too fully of his guilt for me to accept, as the head 
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of the army, any other solution than that of the maintenance 
of the judgment in its entirety.” This latest development in 
the cause célébre of the century is of peculiar significance, be- 
cause Gen. Zurlinden is not, like his predecessors in office, 
who have opposed a retrial of Dreyfus so strenuously, a 
Catholic and a Jew-baiter. He is a Protestant of liberal 
views, and accepted office with the understanding that he 
was to do all that he could to arrive at a just estimate of 
Dreyfus’s plea for a new trial. The fact that Gen. Zurlinden 
found it impossible to consent to a reopening of the case is 
indeed of the very gravest import. It may mean either that 
the conviction of Capt. Dreyfus was legal and just or that 
the interests involved in the case are so very high that even a 
man of dispassionate mind has deliberately preferred to see 
injustice done to an individual rather than run the risk of 


compromising his country. 


Jt 


THE latest utterance of the papacy with respect to the 
Italian monarchy is in some respects a particularly bitter 
one. The holy see again took occasion to repeat, in lan- 
guage that was not devoid of offensiveness to the Italian 
government, that, however patiently good Catholics might 
suffer the existence of the monarchy, they had never become 
reconciled to it, and would never think of withdrawing their 
allegiance from the true ruler of Italy, the occupant of the 
pontifical chair. As usual, the Italian government refrained 
absolutely from engaging in a discussion with the papal 
chancellery. An apocryphal reply to the Vatican’s pro- 
nouncement, purporting to have been written by the Italian 
minister of foreign affairs, created an immense stir among 
the adherents of both sides to the controversy, until official 
denials discredited the document as an imposture. This 
policy of silence on the part of the Quirinal is producing a 
peculiar degree of exasperation at the Vatican, which has 
shown every disposition to make the status of Italy, and the 
relation of the temporal power to the spiritual, a subject for 
extended discussion. 

a 


Ir is feared and expected that the emperor of Austria-Hun- 
gary, sorely stricken as he has been by the assassination of 
the empress,— the last and most shocking- of the series of 
misfortunes that have come to the house of Hapsburg during 
recent years,— will retire from the throne at the end of this 
his jubilee year, which has been turned into a year of mourn- 
ing. Such an event is feared, because it is impossible to 
predict what immediate catastrophes it will lead to in the 
present unsettled state of Austro-Hungarian imperial rela- 
tions, and it is expected because the emperor is sinking 
under his load of years and of sorrow. An indication of 
the love which all the races in the Austro-Hungarian empire 
bear toward their venerable ruler is to be seen in the numer- 
ous and undoubtedly sincere expressions of sympathy that 
have come to the emperor from all classes of his subjects. 
It is as if the people of Austria-Hungary realized — what dip- 
lomats and students of contemporary history have been more 
than half inclined to take for granted — that Francis Joseph I. 
is destined to be the last of the Hapsburgs, and are touched 
with pity at the gloomy end of an illustrious race. 


od 


THERE is a sinister revival of activity among the forces of 
lawlessness that are scattered throughout the social structure 
of Europe. The King of Italy appears to have been chosen 
as the next victim of unreasoning anarchist rage, although it 
would not surprise anybody if Queen Wilhelmina or the Czar 
of Russia or King George of Greece were to fall under the 
blows of the assassin, as the Empress Elizabeth did. Ger- 
many is preparing to expel all its inhabitants who are sus- 
pected of being tainted with the moral leprosy of the century, 
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and so is France. The Italian police are actively engaged in 
a similar plan to proscribe the anarchists; and even the offi- 
cials of Scotland Yard, who rarely make any attempt to 1n- 
terfere with the historic Anglo-Saxon rights of the individual, 
are gradually tightening their grip upon the foreign colonies 
in the purlieus of London, with a view to quick and energetic 
action at the first indication of the discovery of a plot in the 
British metropolis. 
ae + 


Our of Africa comes laughter,— a sufficiently unexpected 
contribution from the gloomy continent. There was a per- 
ceptible tremor of excitement in London when it transpired 
that a Mahdist gunboat, which had penetrated up the Nile as 
far south as Fashoda, had been compelled to beat a hasty 
retreat by a European force already in possession of that 

lace. 
Bat the detachment was not English, and they were equally 
sure that it was French. For the time being, London, and 
several other centres of political intelligence besides, took 
this discovery to mean that the French under Marchand 
had stolen a march upon Gen. Sir Herbert Kitchener, the 
doughty sirdar of the Anglo-Egyptian army, and that they 
were fortifying themselves at Fashoda with a view to disput- 
ing England’s claim for the possession of the valley of the 
Nile. The laughter came later, when it was demonstrated to 
England’s satisfaction that France was not at all likely to 
attempt any diversions during her present moment of politi- 
cal paralysis, and that, in any event, an Anglo-French battle 
for the control of the Nile would be fought, not at Fashoda, 
but in the English Channel. 


Brevities. 


The ordination at Berlin, Mass., and the dedication of the 
beautiful new church at Hopedale, Mass., are reported by 
Dr. Hale in “Good News,’ under the title “ Ritual.” 


We might have expected that the moment it was made 
clear to him Secretary Long would provide for the reward- 
ing of our heroic naval officers without working injustice to 
those who were not promoted. 


Last Sunday a religious service preliminary to the opening 
of the Odd Fellows’ Convention in Boston was held at the 
Church of the Disciples. Dr. Hale preached to a vast audi- 
ence of Odd Fellows and their friends. 


It needs a large mind to face the mighty turmoil of any 
day of modern life without discouragement. But the great- 
est men and women see mighty hopes and beneficent power 
working out the destiny of the race. 


It is reported that at a recent convention, in Chicago, of 
the young people of the Universalist Church, the services of 
the clergymen present were offered to the churches of Chi- 
cago. ‘Three only accepted their services, two of them being 
Unitarian. 


It is estimated that a hundred thousand books were re- 
jected last year by American publishers. With the pay of 
an electric motor man, it is said that the authors would have 
earned, while they were writing their books, one hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars. 


An excellent illustration of the exceedingly mixed charac- 
ter of our “ Anglo-Saxon” nation is the announcement that 
orders have been issued to grant a furlough to four thousand 
Hebrew volunteers, in order that they may be present at the 
Hebrew celebration of the New Year. 


J. R. Dillon, in the Contemporary Review, makes the re- 
markable statement, after a careful study of conditions in 
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Spain, that, in his opinion, the common people would even 
hail a protectorate by the United States as a relief from op- 
pression. He thinks the American flag might be welcomed 
there as it was in Porto Rico. 


The old bottles, in the ancient saying, were made of goat- 
skin. When they were old, they hardened; and under the 
strain of fermentation, having no elasticity, they burst. It is 
curious to see how the saying is constantly applied now that 
goatskins have gone out of use. Old bottles of glass do 
not break when filled with new wine. 


It has been reported that Superintendent Andrews favored 


the teaching of Spanish in the public schools of Chicago. 
Now he is reported to have said: “I am opposed to intro- 
ducing any more fads. We have enough now. So far as 
Spanish is concerned, I consider the language not of suf- 
ficient consequence to be taught in any of our schools.” 


Mr. B. B. Nagarkar has arrived in Boston. He will make 
engagements to preach on Sunday mornings, as well as to 
lecture week nights and Sunday evenings. His address is 
25 Beacon Street, care of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. We shall soon publish an article written by him on 
the essential aim of the Hindu religious reformers. 


The appearance of the youthful Queen Wilhelmina as a 
ruler in modern Europe illustrates the tendency of human 
nature to rid itself of hereditary tendencies to evil. This 
young queen, with her sunny temper, quick conscience, and 
loyal disposition, comes of a race in which were many things 
not good. When bad mates with bad persistently, a race 
dies out. But a wholesome strain in heredity may win. 


Some of the daily papers state very definitely that the 
President and his cabinet have kept the secrets of the Peace 
Commission, and greatly desire that no knowledge shall be 
given to Spain in advance of the session of the commission. 
The same papers then go on to divulge these secrets, or, at 
least, to infer what they must be. Is this done for the bene- 
fit of Spain? Is it quite respectful to the President of the 
United States? 


James T. Furness of Chicago died of typhoid fever at 
Jacksonville, Fla. The son of William Eliot and Lucy 
Wadsworth Furness, he carried into the army the best tra- 
ditions of three historic families. His father was a veteran 
of the Civil War, and the son went into the army with a 
sunny face and that cheerful disregard of danger which is 
the characteristic of our best-born youth. We have paid a 
great ransom for those who were in captivity. The nation 
is proud of her sons, but we begrudge the price paid by sor- 
rowing fathers and mothers. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Religion to die by. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Among many of the incidents described on the field of 
battle at Santiago de Cuba, one in particular seems worthy 
of notice. A young man was mortally wounded, and had 
but a short time to live. He was in deep mental distress 
lest he should die before a priest could be summoned and 
administer to him the rites of his church. His distress was 
pitiful to behold, and his companions hastened with all speed 
to find the necessary man to administer “extreme unction.” 
Contrast that scene with the following: A young man was 
terribly and mortally wounded in a railroad accident while in 
discharge of his duties as brakeman. His death was most 
peaceful and conscious to the last. He died praying to his 


Er. 
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4 
heavenly Father, knowing that he was near. He felt the 
loving arms of God about him, and died in this assurance, 


without the help of any one. Which was the more beautiful 
faith? F. H.D. 


Unitarianism in Canada. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The American Unitarian Association has sent me, a Cana- 
dian, to Ottawa to build a Unitarian church in this capital 
city. This is one step inthe direction of a deeper union be- 
tween our two countries. 

_ There are Canadians all through the United States enjoy- 


. ing the blessings and privileges of our free and reverent Uni- 


tarianism. Should any of them feel like contributing to the 
purchase of a lot for the church in this the capital, let them 
write to me. All Canadians know that the conservative walls 
in this city are high and strong. 

ALBERT WALKLEY. 


The Dawn of Peace. 


Put off, put off your mail, O kings, 
And beat your brands to dust! 

Your hands must learn a surer grasp, 
Your hearts a better trust. 


Oh, bend aback the lance’s point, 
And break the helmet-bar; 

A noise is in the morning wind, 
But not the note of war. 


Upon the grassy mountain paths 
The glittering hosts increase. 

They come! They come! How fair their feet! 
They come who publish peace. 


And victory, fair victory, 
Our enemies are ours ! 

For all the clouds are clasped in light, 
And all the earth with flowers. 


Aye, still depressed and dim with dew; 
But wait a little while, 

And with the radiant deathless rose 
The wilderness shall smile. 


And every tender, living thing 
Shall feed by streams.of rest ; 

Nor lambs shall from the flock be lost, 
Nor nursling from the nest. 


— John Ruskin. 


Humanity and the Chosen Races. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Saint Paul standing on the Areopagus, a despised Jew, 
addressing the men of Athens, was obliged to dispel their 
prejudice against an Asiatic, a Syrian. He affirmed, there- 
fore, the doctrine that all mankind are of one blood, and 
claimed the attention of his hearers in the name of their 
common humanity. 

It was. no new teaching. Already the empire had con- 
ferred the proud name of Roman upon men of every race 
and creed, as is evidenced by Paul’s own case. The Stoic 
School was supreme; and already Epictetus, the slave, and 
Seneca, the cabinet minister, were affirming to the proudest 
of aristocracies that virtue is the only true dignity of man, 
and that all men are capable of attaining it. The Jews 
alone clung stubbornly to the claim of a ‘chosen race.” 
Saint Paul, in the name of Christ, was resisting this claim. 

The three epoch-making races of the Mediterranean had 
arrived by different paths at the conception of a common 
humanity. The Romans travelled the path of conquest. 


‘They were destined, as their greatest poet told them, “ regere 
imperio populos, parcere subjectis et debellare superbos,”’— 
“to rule the nations with imperial sway, to spare the van- 
quished and subdue the proud.” But by their genius for 
legislation they achieved the large conceptions of the rights 
of man and the rational constitution of society which are 
embodied in the Roman law. More and more the conquer- 
ors and the conquered were blended in a cosmopolitan civil- 
ization, till Gaul and Greek, Egyptian, Asiatic, and Goth 
had equal citizenship, and in the imperial city and legions 
obtained the highest positions of authority from the throne 
of the Caesar down. 

But the Greeks, politically anarchic and_ incapable, 
achieved an intellectual cosmopolitanism which pervaded all 
the higher life of the time. As the language both of trade 
and literature, Greek was spoken and written everywhere by 
emperors, poets, and pedlers, till at last the conquered 
Hellene became for his conquerors “the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form.” Thus the wonderfully endowed 
Hellenic race, believing itself at first a “chosen people,” 
learned by sending pedagogues to every land that beauty, 
truth, and eloquence appeal to all mankind. ‘Thus it finally 
forgot the pride of its Hellenic blood, and substituted for it 
the brotherhood of scholars, artists, and thinkers throughout 
the world. By carrying forward his long Awltur- Kampf, 
the Greek attained the lofty faith that all races can go to 
school, and that in every nation God may raise up children 
unto Plato, unto Euclid, unto Phidias. 

The Hebrew thought of a universal humanity was the in- 
spiration of the grander spirits of the race of the deutero- 
Isaiah, of the later psalmists, of the son of Sirach, of Jesus 
and Paul. The Hebrew populace, then as now, clung to its 
Messianic dream of tribal election; and Jahveh remained an 
archaic tribal god. How Christianity universalized the old 
Messianic symbol, and transformed the kingdom of David 
into the kingdom of heaven, is a familiar story. 

Historic Christianity absorbed into its own being these 
three conceptions of the unity of the human race. The 
Latin Church inherited the Roman genius for dominion and 
legality. Theology appropriated the Greek language, and 
made a mosaic of the ruined fragments of philosophy. 
While under all corruptions and obscurity the heart of the 
Christian world kept the faith that it had a catholic gospel, 
preaching the one Father in heaven and the one kingdom 
of God on earth, the Church affirmed that human distinc- 
tions of freedom or servitude, sex or color, political grandeur 
or decline, are but vanities in the sight of God. Though 
Roman power and Greek wisdom had failed of unifying the 
divided human race, the gospel and cross of the Christ 
were everywhere proclaimed as about to bring all mankind 
together,— one fold with one Shepherd, one family with one 
heavenly Father. 

This idea of the unity, the solidarity, of mankind was 
never seriously questioned till our own century. Even the 
dreams of universal empire, from Charlemagne to Napoleon, 
assumed that the barriers of race might be abolished. 
When, after Columbus, a new map of the world was drawn, 
theologians declared it heresy to say that the new-discovered 
races were other than of Adam’s seed. When the Pilgrim 
Fathers came to these shores, they purposed to convert the 
red man to Christ. The institution of slavery, though quot- 
ing Seripture for the curse upon Canaan, could not break the 
traditional faith in a common humanity and a common sal- 
vation. Our Constitution now solemnly declares that Amer- 
ican citizenship can never recognize the distinctions of race 
or color. 

Notwithstanding the unbroken grandeur of this tradition of 
our common humanity, the present century has seen a vigor- 
ous renaissance of the archaic principle of “ chosen races,” 
with its corollary that political institutions are based upon 
loyalty to a common ethnic blood, The ancient rivalry of 
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Celt and Teuton has been made the pretext of the fiercest 
international enmity now existing, though in Great Britain, 
France, and the Low Countries Celt and Teuton have long 
been organized in fraternal union or mingled in fruitful and 
happy wedlock. We hear also of pan-Slavism, pan-Hellen- 
ism, of the “decadence” of the “Latin races” and the “im- 
perial” alliance of the Anglo-saxon. 

It is no accident that this new gospel of race loyalty has 
been simultaneous with the spread of democratic ideas. 
When the Irish, Hungarians, Greeks, Hellenes, Italians, 
Poles, and Czechs unfurl the banner of a race, it is not their 
physiological breed which they really defend, it is the princi- 
ple of home rule. When Italy rises against Austria, it is not 
against the Teuton, but the foreigner. Parnell was no Celt. 
When in the late Turco-Greek imbroglio the Garibaldians 
flew to Athens, and English men of letters recalled the holy 
death of Byron, they were not thinking of the Hellenic race, 
but of liberty, humanity, and civilization. None of these 
hated the Turk because he is of Asiatic birth, but because 
he stands for misgovernment, fanaticism, and chronic mas- 
‘sacre. It was not a war of races, but a war of ideas. 

Much of the vigor with which many modern writers, espe- 
cially on the Continent, declaim for the renaissance of the 
race principle, is due to a confusion of thought. What they 
really want is not the right to be Teutons, Hellenes, or Mag- 
yars, but the right of local self-government, and the decen- 
tralization of authority. Under European conditions this 
important object may be much advanced by arousing the 
self-respect of subject population, through an appeal to their 
pride of blood. The rise of modern Germany is but the na- 
tional self-respect taking revenge for its long servility to 
France, for Louis Quatorze and Napoleon, for the host of 
German princelings imitating the court of Louis Quinze. 

As Americans, we have not such excuse for retrogression 
from our doctrine of a common humanity. The right of 
home rule is fundamental in our tradition and practice. We 
can maintain the liberties of Virginia, Massachusetts, Essex 
County, or Podunk, without appeal to race prejudices. 

The grandest achievement of the American system is to 
have established the political equality of all races. Though 
the lion does not yet ‘lie down with the lamb, we have 
demonstrated that a population of the most diverse pedigree, 
‘and even with hostile creeds and inherited racial feuds, can, 
within a generation, acquire a remarkable social and politi- 
cal cohesion. We are Anglo-Saxon in our institutions, but 
not in our blood,— not even in Boston. In some parts of 
the Union all the white stocks together cannot numerically 
hold their ground as a majority. 

But no one understands the American idea who would 
stake the success of our institution upon the predominance 
of some chosen race or races of men. 

I am aware that from this point of view the American 
idea seems to most European thinkers chimerical and 
Utopian. To say, as we practically do, that, given equal 
laws, religious toleration, universal education and suffrage, 
with commercial and industrial prosperity, a great civilized 
nation may be built, and inspired with a spiritual and moral 
unity, no matter what ethnic materials are used, seems 
rather like a rhapsody of Rousseau than scientific statesman- 
ship. 

Evidently, then, the religious and philosophical doctrine of 
the solidarity of the human race cannot be left to academic 
discussion. ‘The American republic is already committed to 
it. If the “chosen race” theory be true, whether in Hebraic 
or scientific form, our prospects are dark indeed. 

The scientific palinode against the old doctrine is familiar 
and simple. ‘There is only one genus homo, but the varieties 
are almost species. Some breeds of men are evidently more 
developed than others. Many varieties have already per- 
ished. The American and Oceanic tribes have, in the main, 
not endured contact with Europeans, and must go the way 
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of the mound-builders, and other mysterious lost races, whose 
relics are found in every part of the world. 

From these unquestioned facts the argument is raised that 
only those stocks can survive who endure the strain of civil- 
ized life. As civilization progresses, and assumes more ex- 
hausting forms (as it is expected to do), many more branches 
of the human stock must perish in the process. Hence it 1s 
argued that races which are now in the saddle (thanks to 
iron, beef, and coal) have the manifest destiny of ruling 
over all less favored breeds. The pious Hebrew, who prom- 
ised himself that the sons of the alien should be his vine- 
dressers and their daughters his hand-maidens, never went, 
further than this new theory of “chosen races.” 

I am not aware that the strong case against this popular 
theory has ever been stated. . 

The example of the vanishing Indian and Pacific Island- 
ers seems rather to prove than refute the essential solidarity 
of mankind. These races (especially the latter) had been too 
long segregated from the grand central streams of human in- 
tercourse. Their blood was too pure. They could not bear 
our diseases nor our vices. Primitive forms of social order 
and industry had been fastened upon them by customs too 
ancient to break. They had lost that capacity for industrial 
and moral progress which is the distinguishing mark of man. 
They were decadent conservatives of the stone age. 

The broad truth remains that there is no case on record 
of the extinction of any civilized people, except in very few 
cases, when a small race has been totally massacred by 
savage conquerors. ‘This exception, we trust, will not be re- 
peated, though the recent Armenian history illustrates the 
process. From the earliest times civilization has been a salt 
with savor, which arrested the exterminating processes of 
prehistoric warfare. When the once beneficent custom of 
slavery became possible, wholesale extermination went out of 
fashion. The most ancient monuments of Egypt depict 
definite race-types, all of which survive to-day along the 
polyglot Nile. Assyria, seen by Hebrew eyes, suggested the 
myth of Babel, such was its confusion of tongues. The 
heterogeneousness of Rome was on a yet grander scale, 
since the old empires were all within its bounds. 

The great states of modern Europe are also inhabited by 
mingled yet distinct breeds. Celt and Teuton to-day are 
distributed much as they were during Czsar’s Gallic war. 
Belgium is bi-lingual, Switzerland tri-lingual, Austria multi- 
lingual. The French people presents no uniform ethnic 
type. Great Britain retains the blood of every race that 
ever entered the islands, from the Danish pirates to the 
Flemish artisans; and the Celtic languages still live. 

Such examples (which might be indefinitely multiplied by 
extending observed area) prove beyond possible question 
that what constitutes a durable and powerful state is not 
purity of blood, but a successful form of government. A 
common blood could not make the Jews have dealings with 
the Samaritans, nor reconcile the jealous cities of ancient 
Hellas or papal Italy. In civil and fratricidal carnage much 
of the world’s best blood has been spilled. But let a suc- 
cessful government, a common civilization, be established, 
and the most alien races are organized in lasting peace. 

Here, again, a common misunderstanding prevails in much 
current discussion. The “ Latin races,” the Chinese, or the 
Hindus, are spoken of as “decadent,” and even as destined 
to disappear in favor of more successful peoples. But the 
decline or ruin of a political system does not involve the ex- 
tinction of the race or races who, under a superseded sys- 
tem, may have passed their day of glory. The Egyptians, 
Hindus, and Hellenes are perhaps much the same to-day, in 
physical characteristics, as in the days of Homer. Empires 
fall, languages die; but races remain. ‘The Jews are still a 
mighty people, though politically non-existent since the fall 
of Jerusalem. The Cesars are no more, but the Latin blood 
and the genius of Roman institutions stil] survive, Grass 
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grows in the streets of Ravenna; but who doubts that Ostro- 
Gothic blood still invigorates Northern Italy. 

It is evident, then, that the vast problems now confronting 
the civilized world are not to be solved by the easy formula 
of the “survival of the fittest.” It is not a question of sur- 
vival and extinction which the rival races have to meet, but 
a question of hegemony and confederation. The Anglo- 
Saxon, the Slav, the German, are not going to oust the less 
aggressive races from the globe. ‘This planet was not made 
for white men only, still less for blond men. The teeming 
millions of Asia and Africa, relieved from plagues and famine, 
are going to flourish as never before. Even were it possible 
to persuade them to slow suicide or to abandon them to de- 
structive vices and epidemic pestilence, such a policy would 
be killing the goose that lays the golden egg. For all these 
races are capable of a boundless productive industry in 
lands and for wages which white men cannot thrive on. 
Their spiritual productiveness is no less necessary to us. If 


- white men are to get the better of yellow, black, or brown 


men, it must be, not by supplanting them, as we have the 
red men, but by keeping them alive and healthy. If the so- 
called imperial races are to acquire empire, it can only be 
by securing for other races such peace, plenty, and success 
as they have never yet enjoyed. The dominion of a few 
races over others is only going to be possible if the final re- 
sult is the greater good of all. 

So far, then, as knowledge of the future is given to man, 
it may be confidently predicted that the civilization of the 
future as of the past will be a fabric of many races. No 
wholesale extinction is to occur. The distribution of the 
leading stocks, geographically and numerically, is not to be 
seriously changed. 

No one can fail to see, however, that vast political changes 
are now imminent in the map of the world. Trade will take 
new channels. The internal administration of many now 
feeble states will be revolutionized. Progressive civilization 
will interpenetrate the stationary civilizations. 

But all the running to and fro will not shake the ancient 
doctrine that humanity is one body of many members. His- 
tory will repeat on a grander scale the experiment of 
mingled races. But the future, as the past, will establish 
the truth that the problem of political stability is not the 
same as that of breeding superior stocks of domestic ani- 
mals. The chosen-race theory will be given up, even by 
the Anglo-Saxons and Chinese. ‘The civilized peoples will 
become cosmopolitan and tolerant of variety. It will ap- 
pear that the higher civilization powerfully modifies all racial 
and hereditary qualities. The spread of science, art, liter- 
ature, and some yet dimly discerned universal religion will 
prove that human evolution is spiritual, conscious, and self- 
directed. Our common humanity will prove to be a more 
important factor in the world’s progress than our complex- 
ions and the shapes of our noses. 

Thus far in history the innate antagonisms of race have 
been wholly laid aside only under the power of religion. 
Buddhism levels all. Islam makes the converted African the 
equal of his Arabian fellow-believer. Apostolic Christianity 
made a more than fraternal union between patrician, slave, 
and foreigner. 

It cannot be said that modern Christianity has anywhere 
proved a powerful solvent of race prejudice. The mission- 
aries in Asia constitute themselves another caste; and, de- 
spite the noble enthusiasm of individuals, Christianity re- 
mains in all pagan countries a foreign sect. This may be one 
of the consequences of an irrational and provincial theology. 

What the world’s religion most needs in the present 
world-crisis of mingling races is a revival of faith in the 
spiritual unity of the human race. Without such a faith the 
gospel of human brotherhood is a mere dream. Between 
a caste system maintained by force and a free upward move- 
ment for men of every blood there is no third choice. 
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A New Philanthropy. 


BY}. B. RIDDLE; 


Of no use are the men who study to do exactly as was done before, 
who can never understand that to-day is a new day — EMERSON. 


One Sunday morning in June, 1897, Mr. E. C. Cook, tént- 
maker of Oak Park, showed his apostolic spirit by saying to 
his Bible class, “ Iwill furnish tents for as many people as 
you can care for during the summer.” And so began a new 
departure in charity work. They formed their committees ; 
and by August 14, under the leadership of H. W. Stough, of 
the First Congregational Church, their pastor, there nestled 
in the little grove of box elders on North Grove Avenue a 
village of tents known as “ Camp Goodwill,” with a score or 
more of half-clad, noisy children making merry on the green 
grass, with tired and care-worn mothers swinging their 
babies in the hammocks near by. 

Through the co-operation of the Chicago Commons, Hull 
House, and the West Side Bureau of Associated Charities 
this Oak Park Bible class entertained, fed, and clothed 
thirty-eight of Chicago’s poor from the North-west Side and 
the river wards. It had been managed so successfully that 
critics were silenced; and the church itself continued the: 
work for another week, entertaining, feeding, and clothing 
forty-one more. The bounty of the Oak Park friends was 
shown, during the two weeks, in gifts of bread, meat, eggs, 
butter, milk, sugar, and vegetables. And the amount of 
money actually expended did not exceed $45. 

In the spring of 1898 the nine denominations of Oak 
Park, from the Christian Scientist and the Unitarian to the 
Episcopalian and the Presbyterian, joined forces to carry the 
plan out on a larger scale. Committees were appointed; and 
every one was so ready to give time and money that by 
July 16, 1898, “Camp Goodwill” was ready to begin its 
second year’s work. The little village was made up of 
twelve sleeping tents, 7 by 12, each with two “ double- 
decked” cots with springs and mattresses, pillows, sheets, 
and blankets, together with a wood floor; a large assembly 
tent, a dining tent, a cooking tent with all necessary appli- 
ances, also a skilled cook and matron. The Electric Light 
Company placed an arc light in the centre of the grounds, 
and incandescent lights in the assembly and culinary tents 
without charge. The city water company laid pipes to the 
bath tent and kitchen and gave the use of the water. There 
was one extra tent used as headquarters by the superintend- 
ent, Mr. James Minnick, of the Bureau of Associated Chari- 
ties, and myself as assistant. The only salaries paid were 
paid to the cook and her assistant, the night watchman, and 
the superintendent. This correspondent joined the force at 
the close of the first week, lending a hand during the remain- 
ing four weeks. ° 

During the five weeks there were 394 campers: 94 adults, 
70 children under four years, 230 children over four and 
under fifteen years of age. There were 37 Americans, 36 
Irish, 27 Germans, 14 Scandinavians, 5 Jews, 5 English, 3 
Poles, 3 Italians, 1 Scotch, 1 French, and 1 Egyptian. They 
were selected by the West Side Bureau of Associated Chari- 
ties, Mr. C. F. Weller, superintendent. The campers were 
transported to Oak Park by street-car on Saturday after- 
noon, and returned the following Saturday morning. The 
health of the camp was in charge of five Oak Park physi- 
cians, each one taking charge for a week and calling each 
morning at nine o’clock. Their services were given without 
charge, and their prescriptions filled free by the Oak Park 
druggists. 

Upon leaving the car, the first sign of camp seen by the 
visitors was a. large flag floating from the assembly tent. A 
walk of a block and a half brought them in sight of the ham- 
mocks, when those in the lead dropped their bundles and 
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made a rush for “ first swing.” Usually, it took all Saturday 
evening to get settled and feel at home. After breakfast on 
Sunday some of the church ladies called, and invited the 
campers to attend any church they wished; and in the even- 
ing the church in charge for the day held a song service in 
the assembly tent. The campers were always invited, but 
never urged to go. The rest of the week was spent In cro- 
quet, foot-ball, base-ball, bean-bag playing, carriage drives, 
omnibus rides, straw rides, etc. Tuesday night the church 
in charge for the day gave an entertainment in the assembly 
tent, consisting of music, singing, and recitations by Oak 
Park and Chicago talent. Thursday evening they all at- 
tended the band concert given by the Oak Park Club. Free 
admission was given to the camp, and seats reserved.  Fri- 
day night some children from Oak Park presented “ Cinder- 
ella,” and afterward the campers were served with ice-cream. 
The next morning we had breakfast at six o’clock; and that 
gave them all plenty of time to scrub the floors of their tents, 
hang out their bedding, do up the clothes that had been 
given them, and start for home at nine o’clock. 

Mothers, haunted by visions of the washtub, begged to 
stay; but the rule that there must be a fair division 
of the joys of camp life was strictly adhered to, and no one 
remained longer than a week. A visit to their rooms in the 
“black blocks” on the West Side helps one to understand 
their expressions of delight:“‘ This is the nearest thing to 
heaven I have ever enjoyed.” “I am glad to learn that 
thete are so many good people in the world.” Oh, the 
pathos of poverty, of hard conditions, hard work and small 
pay, as seen against the background of the week’s comfort 
and delight! One evening seven girls, ranging from ten to 
fourteen years of age, sat beneath a tree to exchange names 
and addresses. It resulted in the disclosure that three of 
them had never seen fruit on the tree, such as apples, pears, 
or cherries. One good old Irish lady, seventy-eight years of 
age, who had lived in Chicago for forty-four years and had 
never been out of it, only in going to Calvary Cemetery, was 
much surprised to find in Oak Park such beautiful homes 
and loving people instead of Indians and wild buffalo. 
About seven o’clock one evening a little girl not quite six 
years of age suddenly came upon a young chicken in the 
bushes, which so frightened her that it was long after mid- 
night before we could satisfy her that a chicken was harm- 
less. Just opposite the camp grounds was an open field in 
which some humane owner had tethered his cow and strapped 
pieces of sacking about her to keep off the flies. When one 
little girl first saw it, she called her brother “to come and 
see the sick horse with horns.” 

For the student of social questions this enterprise raises 
three points for consideration,— its religious value, its edu- 
cational value, and its social value. I think the Executive 
Committee and the Bureau of Associated Charities aimed at 
three results: primarily, to give these people a week’s out- 
ing,— fresh air, plenty of clean, wholesome food, and the de- 
lights of the fields, the flowers, and the birds; to show 
them that not all well-to-do people are heartless; to show 
the Oak Park people that there are deserving needy people. 
Not only has that been accomplished, but Oak Park and 
Chicago have been brought closer together, the Oak Park 
churches are better united, and the individuals in each 
church know each other better. 

One pastor remarked that already his people had taken a 
livelier interest in church work, and collections for charitable 
work had increased. Other suburban towns were quick to 
recognize the worth of such an inexpensive practical outing, 
and Waukegan started “Camp Welcome” at once. Evans- 
ton, Rogers Park, Hyde Park, and others are making plans 
for next year. I can see no reason why every town sub- 
urban to our large cities throughout the Union cannot have 
an outing camp. It is an imperative duty for the good of 
every town and city. 
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Some one asks, “ But of what permanent value has it 
been to the poor?” This: that, when the wealthy woman 
and her visitor from the city exchange confidences, the first 
is quite apt to be surprised at the self-denial and heroism of 
the second. The Oak Park lady wants to know more about 
her new friend; and by increasing her knowledge, and 
through her quick and delicate sympathy, she finally be- 
comes a “ Friendly Visitor.” Expressing a quick and deli- 
cate sympathy is only another way of loving her neighbor as 
herself. I heartily agree with Mr. Weller’s declaration that 
“every pastor ought to make friendly visiting a test of mem- 
bership,” and so endeavor to make our religion fit the 
present-day needs. It is one of the means that will help 
bring about the great peace protocol between capital and 
labor. 

“ Camp Goodwill” brought together 2,000 citizens of Oak 
Park and 394 of Chicago’s poor. The number from the 


city should have been five times as many; for there were~ 


applications from 360 families, or about 1,800 individuals, 
while only 138 could be received, the line being drawn be- 


tween need and dire distress. To the camp visitor there © 


were many pleasant, but many more sad memories. I heard 
of a woman who refused to allow her children to join the 
camp because she was afraid they would eat so much and 
be so well cared for she would not have the means to satisfy 
their hunger when they returned home. One woman could 
hardly believe that these ladies would actually serve and 
wait on them for a whole week. But why not, since they 
profess to be followers of the Master, who said, ‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of these, my brethren, even these least, 
ye did it unto me”? _ 

A simple suggestion from a Bible-class leader, seconded 
by his pastor and other friends, has opened another way of 
bridging the chasm between poverty and wealth, and bring- 
ing stimulating influences into the lives of both rich and 
poor. ‘When thou reapest thine harvest in thy field, and 
hast forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go again to 
fetch it: it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and 
for the widow.” Let us not only leave the forgotten sheaf, 
but let us not forget to leave other sheaves for the benefit of 
those who have none. 


To-day the little white village is gone, and the tents have : 


been folded for another year. The campers are among the 
toilers of the sea of strife and competition; and the spot 
where the camp stood, though deserted, is yet made holy 
ground by the memories associated with it. 


A Counterblast. 


At an installation in the First Congregational Church of 
Lowell last week Rev. Smith Baker gave a charge in which 
he met the challenge of the liberal orthodox with a distinct 
defiance. We publish an extract, in which he states the case 
for the old order. We believe that he speaks for the majority 
of the five thousand Congregational churches in the coun- 
try :— 

“TI have frequently thought that upon occasions of instal- 
lation not that too much attention was given to the minister, 
but too little attention given to the church., In the Roman 
and Episcopal polity the bishop and the minister are the 
principal factors, in whom rests not only the authority of gov- 
ernment, but of creed-making and teaching; while in the 
apostolic and Congregational polity the authority not only of 
government, but of creed-making and teaching, rests with the 
church. This distinction is fundamental, important, and 
wide-reaching. It is fundamental in such an hour as this to 
remember that the church is the authority, and the pastor 
only its servant. This means that the church not only 
governs itself, makes its own laws, chooses its own officers, 
and executes its own discipline, but formulates its own creed, 
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and is the conservator of the truth. It not only decides who 
shall be its teacher, but what he shall teach. The church is 
to preserve and guard ‘the faith once given to the saints’; 
and the minister is but a chosen brother to speak, not simply 
to them, but for them, the truth as they conceive it. 

“While you are to give the preacher the liberty of his own 
cultured and consecrated individuality in his methods of 
presenting the truth and its applications, still you are respon- 
sible for the message which goes forth from this sanctuary. 

“You are the guardians of the faith. You have a creed, 
and that creed is your condensed expression of the essential 
doctrines of the gospel. “You have called your minister to 
stand upon that creed and proclaim it to the world. Hold 
him to it. Not that you should be constantly dictating to 
him what he shall preach, much less how he shall preach ; 
but, remember, he is not the creed-maker of this church, that 
is your sacred trust. 

“If ever an evil spirit should so far possess him that he 
should make this sanctuary a place for the display of his 
rhetorical or ethical fireworks, and turn this room into a 
theatre for the exhibition of his philosophical or theological 
speculations and eccentricities, and in so doing deny the 
Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, or teach ethical evolutions 
instead of spiritual regeneration, or make the death of Christ 
upon the cross only the sentiment of a moral influence, or 
teach men that somehow, somewhere, sometime, no matter 
what they believe or do, all will be well, then let him go to his 
own place, if there is a place for the restless soul of such a 
one in the increasing darkness of rationalism. For the man 
who takes advantage of the liberty of the evangelical pulpit 
to preach his own religious dreams, contrary to the creed of 
the church which has called him, is neither spiritually con- 
secrated or morally honest. Let him move on into the dim 


moonlight of his own speculations; for, no matter how’ great’ 


his ability or broad his culture or sweet his character, it 
would be dishonest for him to remain your pastor or for you 
to allow him to remain. 

“There are now and then men who have too little spirit- 
ual conscience to be orthodox and too much to be heterodox. 
Our pulpits echo with platitudes which have no meaning, 
such as a ‘larger Christ,’ and ‘back to Christ,’ ‘follow 
Christ,’ ‘come to Christ.’ Such expressions are without 
significance until you tell who Christ was, what he did, what 
he has promised to do. When Minot Savage says, ‘ Follow 
Christ,’ he means one thing; and, when Richard S. Storrs 
says, ‘ Follow Christ,’ he means altogether another thing. 
When Lyman Abbott says, ‘ Preach Christ,’ he means one 
thing; and, when John Hall says, ‘ Preach Christ,’ he means 
another thing. These distinctions are important, never more 
so than now. Hold your preacher to the old. landmarks, 
which have been from the beginning, and will be when the 
stars are no more. 

“This does not destroy the liberty of the pulpit, but keeps 
the preacher within the limits of the truth, which, like our 
Master, is the ‘same yesterday, to-day, and forever.’ 

“See to it that the message of this pulpit echoes from 
Sinai to Calvary and from Calvary to Sinai with the never- 
ending story of salvation through the blood of Jesus Christ.” 


Spiritual Life. 


It is the continuity of life that tests the continuity of char- 
acter, “the same dull round” and common task each day re- 
newed, year after year, each unromantic as the last.—/oin W. 


Chadwick. 
wt 


Every noble act of devotion to truth, every pure life un- 
stained with evil, every word of pity, every instance of forgiv- 
ing goodness, helps us to a better faith in that divine and 
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eternal goodness which has no variableness or shadow of 
turning.— James Freeman Clarke. 


& 


It is the estimate that a man places upon conduct which 
determines his rank in religion. Once theology could dic- 
tate to ethics, but to-day ethics passes sentence on theology. 
Conscience is king of the creeds. The true life is the highest 
expression of the true worship.—/ohn C. Learned. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Uses of Victory. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE, 


Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory.— 1 Cor. xv. 57. 


The joyous word of this hour is victery. To it all hearts 
are attuned. ‘The pain of the great going forth, of the call 
to arms detested, Horace says, of mothers, is now com- 
pensated by the rapture of receiving our own again, and of 
receiving them as victors, adorned with the laurels of the 
battlefield, crowned with the credit of a good fight against 
Old World barbarism, cruelty, and selfishness. Now should 
loud pzans resound. Handel, with his Jubel overture, Beet- 
hoven, with his ninth symphony, should pour forth the joy 
of triumph as music alone can give it expression. Surely 
there is among us no heart so possessed with its own private 
fortunes or misfortunes that it does not beat the faster for 
this public joy. But the heights of life, as well as its depths, 
are full of instruction. The glory of victory may receive a 
true or a false interpretation. I shall be glad if any words 
of mine can help any one to read the lesson of the hour, the 
true interpretation of our recent experience. 

I have taken a text from Saint Paul because I find no- 
where so noble a note of triumph as that sounded in his 
well-known Epistle to the Corinthians, in which, after calling 
up the images of Death and the Grave, and looking them 
full in the face as matters of solemn moment to him and to 
those to whom he wrote, he thanks God for giving him the 
victory. What victory? He is in his prison. Cesar is on 
his throne, ready to condemn him to death whenever the 
popular voice shall clamor for his blood. As Paul sits in 
his bare, lonely room, longing for the company of his dear 
ones, he reviews the scenes of his past life. 

He remembers how he has been “in perils often,” how he 
has suffered hunger, cold, weariness, even shameful public 
beating and stoning. And still he cries, “‘ Thanks be to God 
who giveth us the victory.” Ay, this sense of conquest 
moves him to defy those dark spectres which are feared of 
all men. He asks Death what has become of his sting; he 
mocks the Grave with its fancied victory. He knows that it 
will soon hide him from men’s sight, if, indeed, even the 
boon of burial shall be accorded him. And still his voice 
rings out, high and clear, with its cry of triumph, ‘“ We have 
conquered ! we have conquered !”’ 

It may be useful for us, even in this hour of public jubi- 
lation, to consider the Christian idea of victory. One of the 
Master’s most memorable utterances was this: “I have over- 
come the world.” To all appearance the world had overcome 
him. It was about to silence those eloquent lips, to bind 
those healing hands, those feet that moved so tirelessly on 
errands of mercy. But he had overcome it. Oh, glorious 
word! The mighty world, then, with all its allurements, all 
its ministries of life and death, could be overcome in single 
combat by one faithful soul. 

I remember in my youth a noble Italian who had worn 
out the best years of his manhood in an Austrian prison in 
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consequence of an endeavor to free his country from foreign 
rule. I went once with other friends in New York to hear 
him interpret the maxims of Christian doctrine to an assembly 
of Italian working-people. His text was, “ Love thy neigh- 
bor”; but, when I praised his simple and fervent exposition 
of this great command, he said, “ Ah, Signora, Christ spoke 
his greatest word when he said, ‘I have overcome the world.’ ” 
And I felt that he, the poor exile who had suffered so long 
and so unjustly in a righteous cause, rejoiced to think that 
he had some share in this victory. ; 
I suppose that, when the Master uttered these words, his 
mind may have reverted to the days of his temptation, when 


the devices of selfishness and sin sought to turn him from 


the glorious errand for which he had been sent into the 
world. He may have recalled in thought the sly, subtle 
Satan, who whispered in his ear: “ Follow me, and thou shalt 
win world-worship. Miraculous power shall guard thee from 
the evil consequences of evil deeds. Thou shalt sin glori- 
ously; and, albeit thou shalt offend, the Highest himself shall 
commission his angels to see that thou dash not thy foot 
against a stone.” 

In the terrible questioning of that dark hour was achieved 
a conquest which we still cherish and perpetuate as the 
crown of all triumphs. 

I am far from wishing to overcloud this bright moment 
with sorrowful thoughts or severe reasoning. But we should 
remember, as well in our prosperity as in our adversity, that 
all that is done under the sun makes part of a great provi- 
dential order, which, as Goethe says, neither hastes nor rests. 
I find among Dr. Hedge’s good wards this one: that, no 
matter who gains or loses in a battle, God always wins. 
Our triumph will only prove to be a real one if we are fight- 
ing on his side. If we are not, our trophies will certainly be 
overthrown, and our wreaths of laurel will change to garlands 
of cypress. 

We have seen many notable victories in our day,— the 
abolition of slavery, the unification of Italy, the establishment 
of the French republic, the progress of the women’s cause. 
I might class all of these under one head; namely, the 
progress of freedom, justice, and good will among nations, 
classes, and individuals. 

To speak of matters nearer and more familiar, I felt it 
to be a part of this great triumph when dear Phillips Brooks 
so boldly overleapt the bounds of tradition, carrying his elo- 
quence into strange pulpits, and fraternizing so openly with 
all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

When I heard of a Good Friday service in which he took 
part with brethren orthodox and unorthodox, my heart recog- 
nized one of those great conquests of good will from which 
the world should not willingly go back. 

I seem to find the secret of Paul’s victory in another of his 
words, uttered in the same attitude of mind as that which 
we recognize in to-day’s text. In another of his wonderful 
Epistles, pausing from argument and exhortation to look 
back and to look forward, he sums up his manifold experi- 
ence by saying, “I have kept the faith.” What faith? He 
had broken with the old traditions more than had any other 
of the teachers of Christian doctrine. He had openly defied 
precedent and custom, had dared to present his message be- 
fore the highest tribunal of his time. Maligned by Jew and 
Gentile, he had appealed unto Cesar. He, the despised 
Jew, armed only with the despised cross, had been carried by 
his zeal to the very heart of the civilized world,— to the in- 
most citadel of worldly power,— to meet there imprisonment 
and martyrdom. Yet he feels himself crowned with a suc- 
cess so great that he speaks of it with positive rapture. 

What was this faith that he had kept? It was his faith in 
the inspiration of a divine purpose, in the life and death of 
his Master, and, above all, his faith in the redemption of 
human nature by the power of true doctrine and of true fel- 
lowship. He was human, and he confessed himself to be 


weak. But he had shown himself willing and ready to suffer 
and to die for his belief; and in this self-devotion, this self- - 
conquest, lay his true victory. 

As [recall to mind this heroic history, a scene presents 
itself to me which tradition associates with the culmination 
of Saint Paul’s martyrdom. One of the most costly churches 
of modern Rome is built near a spot which is called “ Saint 
Paul at the three fountains.” The legend says that the 
apostle was beheaded at this very place, and that his head, 
as it fell, bounded from the hands of the executioner and 
struck the ground at three intervals of space. At each of 
these a fountain of pure water sprang forth, and these three 
fountains are held to be objects of peculiar sanctity. A con- 
vent of Trappist monks, vowed to perpetual silence, is also 
seen in this neighborhood, which they have planted with 
eucalyptus-trees, thereby redeeming the once deadly malaria 
of the locality. It would have been small comfort to the 
apostle’s dying moments to know that an age far distant 
would commemorate his death by.this splendid shrine, with 
its altars of malachite, its columns of precious marbles, its 
brilliant mosaics. A greater joy was given to him in the 
belief that the word for which he suffered would endure, to 
bring peace and liberty to nations yet unborn. - 

A very dear relative of mine once told me of the death 
of a dressmaker whom I had known in her village. This 
woman had been, I presume, a live member of a live church. 
In her last moments she was heard to exclaim, “ My crown, 
my crown!” At the time I rather resented this ambitious 
utterance. What should a village serving-woman have to do 
with a crown? Such adornments are for monarchs. or for 
very great personages. I think differently now. This good 
woman had been faithful in her calling, and, no doubt, fervent 
in her belief. She had been poor and obscure, and no one 
was ever to hear of her beyond the small circle of her neigh- 
bors and customers. I doubt whether, with all our modern 
improvements and inventions, we have found a more pains- 
taking or meritorious way to heaven than that which is laid 
down with the point of a needle. But the departing moments 
of this humble saint were cheered by her sense of victory. 
She knew that the divine order prevailed. She felt herself a 
part of it, and so was lifted across the chasm of dissolution 
into bright realms beyond. The God whom she loved and 
trusted had given her victory over pain and weariness in life, 
over doubt and fear in death. 

I am trying in my thoughts to find how we can combine 
the lasting victory with the momentary success, which, brill- 
iant as it appears, might be brought to naught by some un- 
foreseen new combination in human affairs. In plain words, 
I seek to build a bridge which will unite the conquest of 
Dewey with the victory of Paul, the military predominance 
of the moment with the progress which leads ever farther 
and farther from the differences which bring warfare and 
bloodshed. 

I see in my mind’s eye a band going forth to take true 
and lasting possession of the newly conquered territories. 
They start from no military school, they bear no weapons of 
offence. They go from clean Christian homes, and carry 
with them the atmosphere of devout thought and pure living. 
Their ammunition is the spelling-book, the grammar, the 
Psalms of David, the promises of Christ. After long travel 
they will sit down to teach and train patiently the young 
generations and reclaim the old ones to worthy thought, 
kind service, and good intention. They will gather the peo- 
ples about the faultless standard of the Golden Rule. They 
will redeem the populations long degraded by enforced igno- 
rance and endured tyranny. The missionary will in time be 
able to say to the soldier, “ Your business was to destroy 
men: mine is to create citizens, which is far better.” 

_Such facts are not new in history, not even in so short a 
history as our own. I have seen the American flag waving 
under the hot sun of Syria and before the very walls of 
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Constantinople. When the savage and sanguinary Turk 
turned the fiendish ministers of his cruelty loose upon the 
helpless Christian population of his domain, with the per- 
mission to torture, to ravish, and to destroy, whose voice 
was first heard in protest? Who told the bloody tale to all 
the world, leaving no Christian nation in ignorance of what 
Christians were enduring in Armenia? The American mis- 
sionaries rendered this great service to humanity. May 
their good work persevere, and may all of us be forward to 
help them ! 

For now is a wide field open before us. In all its noble 
record, missionary labor has never had before it a scope so 
vital, so important, as that unfolded by the late military op- 
erations. To sweep away the accumulated moral filth of 
ages, to make whole races free with the freedom of the 
nineteenth century, the freedom of intelligent thought, of just 
institutions, of reasonable religion,— what a prospect is this ! 

I can rejoice with all of you that the horrors of the battle- 
field are hidden from our sight, that we cannot and need 
not behold the carnage, the wounds, the fierce, desperate 
struggle which it pains us enough to imagine.. But, above 
all these horrors, and veiling them from view, I behold the 
vision of a new society, redeemed, reformed, and made fit to 
take a place in the ranks of those who press forward to the 
high calling of humanity. Happy are the eyes which dis- 
cern this in the dim, prophetic future, happier will ‘be those 
who shall behold it in reality, but most blessed they who 
shall feel themselves called and consecrated to this high 
work. 

In the Hebrew Scriptures, which have so long ministered 
to our spiritual life, we find much rejoicing over military 
successes. The victories of the Jews were always accounted 
by them as the victories of God himself. The defeat of 
Pharaoh is celebrated with words like these: “I will sing 
unto the Lord, for he had triumphed gloriously. Thy right 
hand, O Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy.” In the 
song of Deborah and in the Psalms of David these shouts 
of jubilation make themselves heard. 

The Jewish thanksgiving was for the nation simply; but 
the Christian victory is victory for all, a moving forward of 
the hand upon the dial-plate of civilization, a good and a 
gain for the whole world. : , 

With all the petty selfishness of nations and of individuals 
there seems always to have existed an opposite tendency, 
prompting the possessors of great advantages to share them 
with others less fortunate in condition. From the torch car- 
ried by Ceres to the latest mission among the heathen, this 
impulse has so often shown itself that it has become almost 
traditional. This overflow of the higher civilization seems 
to be essential to its very existence. Any class or any na- 
tion which shuts itself up in its own superiority will surely 
deteriorate and decline. We have hitherto been liberal in 
harboring those who have fled to us from the onerous con- 
ditions of life in the Old World. An opportunity is now 
afforded us of carrying to the utmost bounds of the earth 
the things that make for peace, of enriching the isles of the 
sea with the inheritance of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

T visited the island of Cuba with my husband some forty 
years ago. He there made the acquaintance of a noble 
Cuban, advanced in age, a teacher who for years had done 
everything in his power to give to the youth of the country 
a training in accordance with the progress and spirit of the 
time. He was, of course, closely watched by Spanish ofh- 
cials, but was so beloved and honored that the government 
would have been reluctant to interfere with his work. Dr. 
Howe one day took me with him to call upon this venerable 
sage, whose name was Don Pepe della Luz. We found him 
in his study, in which the crowd of books scarcely left him 
I cannot recall particulars of the conversa- 
tion which then took place; but I remember that, when we 
were taking leave, the old man said, “ Doctor, what we need 
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here is that air of which you and I were speaking the other 
day,— that air, you know.” When we were alone together, 
I asked my husband what air it was of which Don Pepe was 
speaking. I need not tell you his reply. The word was 
contraband then, but now our flag shall make it the law of 
the land. It was freedom. 

In the peace manifesto recently put forth by the Czar of 
Russia I recognize the earnest of one more of those tran- 
scendent conquests of light over darkness which glow, here 
and there, upon the pages of history. Which of you can tell 
by what miracle of grace this thought came to one who has 
stood before the world as the representative of absolute rule? 
To him has come home the truth of the Master’s saying, 
“They that use the sword shall perish by the sword.” We 
may in truth say to him, “Flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee.” Oh, blessed among those born of women 
must we count him who has dared to say, “Let us prepare 
for permanent peace by present disarmament” ! 

This, also, is one of those single-handed victories which 
must be esteemed most glorious.. The thought came not 
from Germany, bristling with barbaric weapons, nor from 
France, nursing deep in her heart the plan of the bloody 
reprisals which should one day restore to her her lost prov- 
inces. Neither Italy nor Greece, groaning under their mili- 
tary burthens, would venture to make so daring a suggestion. 
From the last refuge of despotism, the very citadel of abso- 
lute power, has the word gone forth. It is written where 
Constantine saw the image of the cross which led him to 
victory. a ae 

What is it that our rejoicings celebrate? The defeat of a 
Christian power? the sacrificed lives of thousands? the ac- 
quisition of new territories, with as many new sources of 
danger and of difficulty? These are not matters for re- 
joicing. 

If we have sent our legions forth in the spirit of brotherly 
kindness, to succor the oppressed, to deliver the captive; it 
we have fought for truth and right,—then we should have con- 
quered, even if the material advantage had remained with 
our adversaries. I believe that we have so fought and so 
conquered. God has granted us as a people the supreme 
grace of rising up from our trade and money-getting at the 
call of our struggling and suffering neighbors. The tyran- 
nies of the world are mighty; but they are doomed, one and 
all. The more excellent way is to prevail. Humanity at 
last takes the field for freedom. 

I have tried very hard to find the right word for this hour, 
and am not sure whether it has been granted me to say it. 
But this is my thought and my prayer. Let us, dear fellow- 
country people, prove ourselves equal to this great occasion. 
Let our efforts and our sympathies enlarge with the enlarg- 
ing area of our domain. Let our new conquests be to us a 
pledge of our endeavor to attain the true glory of nations, 
—the reign of beneficence, intelligence, and justice. 


Prayer. 


We thank thee, O God, for the still and silent joys that 
come to every earnest and holy heart. We thank thee for 
the happiness that attends the work of our hands, and that, 
while we are laboring for our daily bread, thou givest us the 
bread of life which perisheth not. May we make a faithful 
use of every good gift that cometh down to us from above ; 
and may we think on the things that are true and right, holy 
fair, and good, till we love them, and in them love thee, with 
all our heart and soul and mind. May we have strength for 
every day’s duty, patience to bear every trial, and wisdom 
to order our pathway aright; and in all the brightness thou 
sheddest on our way, and in all the joy and strength of our 
lives, may we ever feel thy hand laid upon us, and the might 
of thy Spirit sustaining us, Amen, 
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“Bulls” from Itish Pastures. 


Us 

“‘Has the traditional capacity of the Irish 
for making ‘bulls’ become impaired?’’ This 
was one of the questions to which I set 
myself to find an answer during a recent visit 
to Ireland. The Irish people, in spite of 
their distresses, have probably done more 
than all the other English-speaking races to 
keep the great Anglo-Saxon ,world merry; 
and it might well be regarded as an interna- 
tional misfortune, indeed, were the native wit 
and humor of Ireland, and, above all, that 
laughable confusion of thought, that delight- 
ful contradiction of meaning,— commonly 
called a ‘‘bull,’’—to show any signs of 
decay. But I was not two hours in Ireland 

. when I found, to my delight, that that droll 
mental characteristic of the Irish people 
which has contributed so much to the gayety 
of nations still flourishes in undiminished 
vigor and freshness. I visited a hairdresser’s 
shop in Kingstown, to have a shampoo after 
the night’s run from London. As I was 
leaving, the man tried to induce me to buy 
a bottle of hair-wash. ‘‘What sort of stuff 
is it??? I asked. ‘‘Oh, it’s grand stuff;’’ 
he replied. ‘‘It’s a sort of multum in parvo: 
the less you take of it, the better!’’ Of 
course, what the hairdresser meant to convey 
was that the use of a little of the stuff was 
as efficacious as a large quantity. 

“*Bulls’’ of this species are mainly due to 
the fact that the people are in such a hurry 
to express themselves that they do not give 
themselves time to weigh the meaning of the 
words they use. Two farmers were sitting 
on the promenade at Bray, the well-known 
Wicklow seaside resort. A lady of meagre 
proportions passed by. ‘‘Did you ever see 
so thin a woman as that before?’’ remarked 
one of the farmers. ‘‘Thin!’’ said the 
other. ‘‘I seen a woman down in Wexford 
as thin as two of her put together!’’ As a 
friend with whom I was staying and I were 
walking one day over the Wicklow Moun- 
tains, we met a ‘‘character,’’ a person well 
known for some reason—fondness for drink, 
for instance—in the district. “*Well, 
Mick,’’ said my friend, ‘‘I’ve heard some 
queer stories about your doings lately.’’ 
““Och! don’t belave thim, sir!’’ replied 
Mick. ‘‘Sure, half the lies tould about me 
by the naybours isn’t thrue!”’ 

Celtic fancy has been well described as a 
“reaction against the despotism of fact.’’ 
The definition was recalled to my mind by 
several stories I heard, and particularly by 
this one of an amusing miscalculation by a 
tramp. Two laborers set out from Wexford 
to walk to Dublin. By the time they reached 
Bray, they were very much tired with their 
journey, and the more so when they were 
told they were still twelve miles from Dub- 
lin. ‘*Be me sowl,’’ said one, after a little 
thought, ‘‘sure its but six miles apiece: let 
us walk on!’’ During a discussion at a 
meeting of the Trinity College Historical 
Society upon the slight consideration attached 
to life by uncivilized nations, a speaker men- 
tioned the extraordinary circumstance that in 
China, if a man were condemned to, death, 
he could easily hire a substitute to die for 
him, ‘‘And,’’ the debater went Ons cae 
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believe many poor fellows get their living by 
acting as substitutes in that way!’’ 

A curious peculiarity of the Irish nature is 
the wide limits to which relationship is 
extended. ‘‘Do you know Pat Meehan?’’ a 
peasant was asked. ‘‘Of course I do,’’ was 
the answer. ‘‘Why, he’s a near relation of 
mine. He wance proposed for my sisther 
Kate.’’ When faction-fighting was rife in 
Ireland, it was a man’s interest to ‘‘incrase 
his followin’ ’’ by extending the number of 
his relations by every possible device. Hap- 
pily, faction-fighting is dead in ireland; and 
a man has no need now to have behind him 
a long line, not of ‘‘ancestors,’’ as Sir Boyle 
Roche would say, but of ‘‘relations,’’ as was 
imperatively necessary when the ‘‘bhoys’’ 
were accustomed to ‘‘hould dishcussions with 
sticks’’ at every fair. It is after he is dead 
that his relations ‘‘come in handy’’ to the 
Irishman. They give him a ‘‘grand 
buryin’.’’ ‘‘Well, Mary,’’ said a friend of 
mine to a domestic who had been attending 
a ‘*‘buryin’,’’ ‘‘had Mat Maloney a good 
funeral?’’ ‘‘Oh, he had a great wan, sir!’’ 
said Mary. ‘‘An’ why wouldn’t he? Wasn’t 
he related to the whole barony? Faith, it 
reminded me of a Land Lague meetin’.’’ 
A child went crying to its mother, and re- 
ported that it had swallowed a button. 
“‘Well, well, look at that now!’’ cried the 
woman. ‘‘Begor, I suppose the next thing 
you’ll do is to swallow a buttonhole!’’ This 
story reminds me of the graphic description 
given by a beggarman of his tattered coat, 
‘*Faith, yer honner, it’s nothin’ but a parcel 
of holes sewn together.’’—X. X. X., in the 
Spectator. 


The Revival of Superstition. 


Does any one believe that popular super- 
stitions have passed out of existence, and 
have become questions for the antiquary 
only? Never was there a greater error. 
Time was when the astrologer, the diviner, 
the sorcerer, had to practise his mysterious 
arts in secret. The law of the State menaced 
him with its severest punishments. The 
Church fulminated against him and_ his 
clients its direst anathemas. He could show 
himself only at country fairs, among igno- 
rant boors, himself broken by the rack and 
the strappado, lugging on his back the ma- 
chinery of his harmless but suspicious decep- 
tions. Were he consulted by the wise and 
rich, as he frequently was, it must be with 
closed doors and under studied secrecy. 

How different is it now! From some 
Strange reason there has been a wonderful re- 
vival within the last decade of nearly every 
medizval superstition, under various guises, 
in the most enlightened centres of the world. 
The practitioners of this modern sorcery, 
instead of concealing, advertise their claims, 
and urge them on the community under 
pseudo-scientific names and jargons. Palm- 
istry, astrology, sympathetic magic, the doc- 
trine of signatures, hiero-therapeutics, and 
all the farrago of fifteenth-century thauma- 
turgy flourish to-day in Boston and New 
York, in Paris and Chicago, to a degree sur- 
passing anything known three centuries ago. 

There is a reason for this. Sorcery is 
science seen upside down. There is a con- 
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fused groundwork of truth, a fallacious 
method of viewing facts, at the basis of 
these pseudo-sciences. Yet the truth and the 
facts exist, and these explain the success of 
the deceptions. They dazzle and daze minds 
not trained in sound reasoning; and how few 
are! The societies for ‘‘psychical research’’ 
and theosophic speculation begin with an 
acknowledgment of the fossible truth of 
ghost-seeing and of communion with the 
Divine. This possible ground is seized by 
the charlatan as proved basis for his illusory 
edifice. : 

Superstitions are at core the same every- 
where and at all times, because they are 
based on those desires and that ignorance 
which are and will ever be a part of man’s 
nature. He is dimly aware of mighty, un- 
measured forces in ceaseless activity around 
him, controlling his own destiny. The omi- 
nous and omnipresent portent of death meets 
him at every turn. Dissatisfaction with his 
present condition, intense longing for a life 
and joy which it can never offer, goad him 
to seek a knowledge which weights and meas- 
ures are impotent to accord him. Yet such 
restricted knowledge is all that science can 
supply. Therefore he turns, in despair, to 
the mystics and the adepts, the Cagliostros 
and the Humes, who stand ready-to beckon 
him into their illusory temples of folly.— 
Dr. Brinton, in the Century Magazine. 


Literature. 


George William Curtis.* 


Mr. Cooke has, by the editing of this 
volume, done a very gracious service, not 
only to Mr. Curtis’s memory and to the 
friends that cherish it, but also to all those 
to whom nothing pertaining to Transcenden- 
talism can be indifferent. The book, we 
understand, was in its origin incidental to 
another undertaking,—a Life of John S. 
Dwight, which Mr. Cooke is preparing, and 
is to publish at an early day. The letters 
to Dwight herewith published were found to 
be disproportionate to the Life of Dwight 
upon the intended scale; and, besides, 
Dwight’s end of the correspondence was not 
forthcoming. Mr. Cooke has judged wisely 
that these letters were too precious to be 
remanded to oblivion, and that they might 
by themselves constitute a book that would 
commend itself to a reading public neither 
small nor pleased too easily. 

But Mr. Cooke has not contented himself 
with reproducing Mr. Curtis’s letters to his 
friend. He has written an introduction to 
them of one hundred and three pages, in 
which we find an account of young Curtis 
and his brother Burrill, and the three farmers 
with whom they worked in Concord, of John 
S. Dwight, George Bradford, and other par- 
ticipants in the Brook Farm experiment. 
One of these, Isaac Hecker, afterward the 
‘*Paulist Father,’’ is described by Curtis in 
a letter written in 1890 for a biography of 


Hecker, which was then on the stocks. 
a OS 

*Earty LETTers or GEORGE Wititam Curtis To 
Joun S, Dwicur: Brook Farm AND Concorp. Edited 
by George Willis Cooke. New York and London ; 
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OCTOBER LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason, author of “A Minister of the 
Werld,” begins a new story called “THe MInisTER oF CARTHAGE,” 
depicting a young clergyman’s high sense of duty battling with 
love and something akin to ambition. 


° r) 1 
Josiah Allen’s Wife In Mary E. Wilkins’ 
Has written another story for the JOURNAL Capital new story a metropolitan woman 
readers. She tells in it about a sickly does some very funny things, and in 
society girl, and what brought her to her trying to elevate the villagers she learns 
. senses and good health. a thing or two. 


IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


are to be found the best serial and short stories the world can 
produce. The handsomest illustrated weekly published. 


We will mail Tue Lapres’ Home Journat, beginning with the next issue 
(October number), to: January 1, 1899, also THe SaTurpay Eveninc Post, 
every week, from the time subscription is received to January 1, 1899, for Twenty-five 
Cents, for the purpose of introducing our weekly with our well-known monthly. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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When it was launched, a little later, it 
proved to be well pitched with the most 
unkindly and stupid depreciation of Emerson 
that has ever got into print. Seeing this, 
Curtis must have wished to add a postcript 
to his letter; but it was too late. After 
Brownson had made Hecker a Roman Catho- 
lic, Hecker would fain have made one of 
Curtis, who did not resent the attempt, but 
was not affected by it in the least degree. 

In writing his introduction, Mr. Cooke 
has availed himself freely of Mr. Curtis’s 
- own reminiscences of Brook Farm and the 
people who lived there. So doing, he has 
done well. Mr. Curtis had already left the 
farm in August, 1843, when the first of these 
letters was writen, so that the sub-title of the 
book, Brook Farm and Concord, is not 
strictly correct. Mew York and Concord 
would be more literally so; but the title 
chosen is justified by the part that Brook 
Farm plays in the letters as an object of con- 
sideration and discussion. Curtis’s recollec- 
tions of the place were very kind and grate- 
‘ful, but he was never much impressed by the 
associational idea. In proportion as the 
farm became Fourierized, he liked it less 
and less. He spent the winter of 1843-44 in 
New York, hearing much music, and writing 
Dwight about it with the liveliest apprecia- 
tion. In May, 1844, we find him farming in 
Concord, ‘‘up to his ears in manure and 
dishwater, ’’ and working in no dainty man- 
ner. July, 1846, he was off to Europe for 
the four years’ travel and residence which 
were the better part of his education. The 
most of the letters given were written in the 
course of the period that elapsed between his 
leaving Brook Farm and his going to Europe, 
when he was nineteen, twenty, and twenty- 
one years old. They are. remarkable letters 
for so young a man. They betray the influ- 
ence of Emerson on almost every page. 
There are sentences which are so Emersonian 
in idea and expression that they would do 
the master no discredit. The most surpris- 
ing feature is a subtlety foreign to Curtis’s 
mature development. There is promise here 
of an unintelligibleness that would have de- 
lighted many pseudo-mystics of this genera- 
tion. It would appear that Curtis very soon 
conceived the idea of writing so as to be 
understood; and the simplicity of his expres- 
sion reacted on his thought, and made that 
much simpler than it would otherwise have 
been. Another direction that it was quite 
possible for Curtis to take is indicated by 
these letters. They are very poetical, and 
they contain particular poems of very real 
beauty. It is evident that the same energy 
which made him a distinguished orator and 
publicist would have availed to make him 
a poet of high rank. It is interesting to 
note the books and pictures which attracted 
his early admiration, and see how they have 
stood the test of time. Sometimes he mis- 
‘took a firefly for a star, but infrequently. It 
was certainly a very youthful judgment that 
preferred the Apollo Belvidere to the Venus 
of Melos. There are delightful glimpses of 
many persons who were significant in ‘‘the 
roaring forties’’; and in their entirety the 
letters are a unique and charming revelation 
of the manner in which the new wine of 
Transcendentalism worked in the veins of an 
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ingenuous and ardent youth of then ‘‘unful- 
filled renown. ’’ ; 


IN THIS OUR WoRLD. By Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. — 
Whatever else is true of Mrs. Stetson’s 
poems, they are certainly very bright. It is 
not equally true that they are beautiful; but 
some of them are remarkably so,—those in 
particular which celebrate the scenery and 
climate of California. At all times there 
is much indifference to the formal beauty 
of verse. A more important matter is the 
temper of the book. This is uniformly bad 
in so far as it deals with social questions, 
labor reform, the condition of woman, and 
so on. At the same time it must be con- 
fessed that there is many a ‘‘palpable hit’’ 
in her criticism of certain social characters 
and conditions. There are both men and 
women, however, who will hardly recognize 
‘¢the woman who was’’—to vary Kipling’s 
phrase—in the picture that is here presented 
of her miserable forlornness and subjection. 
The wrongs of labor excite Mrs. Stetson 
hardly less than those of women. At this 
point her political economy is that of those 
who believe that the manual laborer earns 
the whole product of labor. That the paint 
with which the world’s industrial scenery is 
painted is mixed ‘‘with brains, sir,’’ does 
not occur to her. But, in truth, there are 
‘tcaptains of labor,’’ as of ships and sol- 
diers; and here, as there, the captain’s con- 
tribution to the battle may be equivalent 
to that of many of the rank and file. The 
reader will do well-to follow our example, 
and for his final reading turn to those more 
general poems of nature and of the moral 
life which reflect Mrs. Stetson’s lively sense 
of the one and her strenuous philosophy of 
the other. In these there is a force and 
beauty that are better than the acrid humors 
of the more satirical and declamatory pieces. 


RUPERT OF HentTzAv. By Anthony Hope. 
Henry Holt & Co.—The child who reads the 
story of ‘‘The Yellow Dwarf’’ in Mr. Lang’s 
Blue Fairy Book is sure to feel personally 
aggrieved because Mme. d’Aulnoy gave it so 
sad an ‘ending. ‘‘There’s no sense in mak- 
ing a fairy-story come out wrong,’’ said one 
of these victims, sobbing with pity for the 
princess who dies of a broken heart. ‘‘There 
is no sense in it whatever; for you can al- 
ways make a fairy-story come out right, and 
that is the good of fairy-stories, anyway. ’’ 
One has something of this feeling in reading 
Rupert of Hentzau. This charming imagin- 
ative romance has nothing in common with 
realistic studies of every-day life. A fairy- 
story is not the place to consider the rights 
of the yellow dwarf who would interfere be- 
tween the princess and the true lover, and the 
younger readers of the book cannot be blamed 
for wishing to fancy Rupert and Queen 
Flavia living on forever in some impossible 
Zenda of an earthly paradise. The ending 
seems like a confession from the novelist 
that he could see no other way out from the 
tangle which he created. Under no circum- 
stances could the lovers have been happy long 
by agreeing to the deception which appealed 
with most ingeniously devised temptation; 
and, if the writer could devise no suitable 
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way to reconcile honor with happiness, the 
reader might as well give up the task. The 
spirit and grace with which the story is told, 
the whimsical interplay of cross-purposes, 
the keen contrasts of character, the novelty 
and vigor of the incidents, and the eternal 
charm of youth and beauty and love and 
heroism have made this one of the best books 
of its kind, and one that must have been 
read by many with pleasure during this 
summer. : 


In THE SaRGASSO SEA. By Thomas A. 
Janvier. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.—The Sargasso Sea and the strange 
stories told of it by mariners offer material for 
the romancer hardly less suggestive than the 
legends of Atlantis; but Mr. Janvier’s fancy 
received an admirable second soon after the 
publication of this book by the newspaper 
accounts of living men rescued from a Sar- 
gasso wreck. The Sargasso Sea is in that 
currentless region of the ocean east of the 
main Gulf Stream, and to the south of that 
branch which sweeps across the North Atlan- 
tic to the Azores. From thé edges of the 
stream all floating stuff is cast into the bor- 
dering still water, and compacted by the 
resistless gyratory motion and the pressure 
of the winds. The thick masses of float- 
ing gulf-weed, which give the sea its name, 
cover immense areas of ocean with its yellow 
tangle, and in it are caught and held fast not 
only fragments of wreckage, but the battered 
vessels that for years and years have been 
abandoned by their crews or have drifted 
with their drowned occupants to this saddest 
of retreats. Crowded together by this inward 
pressure, the wrecks lie in a mass so dense 
that a sailor could climb from one to another 
for miles and miles. This is one of the 
stories of lonely adventure and mental expe- 
rience. There is practically but one charac- 
ter in the book, though the jolly surgeon of 


| the ‘‘ Hurst Castle’’ manages to impress the 
g 


reader with his individuality in the half- 
dozen sentences he speaks. There js no love- 
story, and but little relief from the horrors 
of this continent of dead ships. The de- 
scription 
ious, and the result interesting. Whoever 
reads this tale and enjoys it should at once 
procure Mr. Janvier’s romance of Zhe Aztec 
Treasure-house, which is even more absorbing 
and realistic. : 


The Magazines, 


The Mew World for September is an excel- 
lent number, and several of the articles are 
written by specialists of great distinction 
in their separate fields. Rev. Richard A. 
Armstrong of Liverpool writes, with equal 
enthusiasm and discrimination, of Glad- 
stone. We wish, however, that he had ex- 
plained himself when he wrote that ‘‘per- 
haps, when the whole truth comes to be 
known, it will have to be confessed that the 
highest courage of all was that which refused 
to back Gordon’’ in Egypt, and that he had 
told us whether Gladstone’s action was wise 
as_ well as courageous. Prof. Pfleiderer’s 
““Evolution and Theology’’ is a very strong 
and timely article. It calls no names; but 
it could not have been a more damaging criti- 
cism of the half-way liberalism of Dr. 
Lyman Abbott and his school if he had been 
named in every paragraph. It finds that 


is strong, the construction ingen- . 
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“hyperbole of pious faith’’ which ‘‘identi- 
fies the historical Jesus with the ideal of 
humanity’’ essentially false. If the Unita- 
rian Association wants a good tract for the 
instruction of orthodox ministers, here is one 
made to its hand. Meantime let it buy 
copies enough of the Mew World to send 
around to all the leading preachers who have 
made themselves amenable to Prof. Pfleider- 
er’s criticism. Mr. Kirkus’s ‘‘Oliver Crom- 
well’’ is written with the brilliancy and gay- 
ety which always characterize his literary 
work. We cauld wish that he had dealt with 
Laud more directly. The sinuosities of his 
character make him a very interesting study. 
For proof of this, see Fitz James Stephen’s 
“‘Laud’’ in his Hore Sabbatice. Henry 
Jones is best known by his study of Brown- 
ing, first without a second in that field. 
Here his ‘‘Social and Individual Evolution’’ 
is an admirable piece of work. His conten- 
tion is that social evolution and the evolu- 
tion of individual character are but two 
aspects of the same fact. Prof. Dewey’s 
“*Social and Ethical Interpretations in Men- 
_tal Development’’ is an allied discussion. 
It is a criticism of Prof. J. M. Baldwin’s 
book, for which the article is named, and 
one not altogether favorable. Both this arti- 
cle-and Prof. Jones’s show how Hegel, being 
dead (as many think), yet speaketh. We 
are tending more and more to Hegel’s social 
account of the individual. Dr. Orello 
Cone’s ‘‘ Pauline Supernaturalism’’ is a pen- 
etrating analysis of ideas which have no 
validity for the modern mind, much pretence 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Mr. John 
H. Denison writes of ‘‘Popular Delusions 
concerning Miracles.’’ His own delusion is 
not yet popular, and we trust it will not 
become so. He is the author of ‘‘Christ’s 
Idea of the Supernatural,’’ which, of course, 
was Mr. Denison’s. His present contention 
is that the objection to miracles heretofore 
has been philjosophic, and not scientific; and 
he proposes to bring them to a scientific 
test. But, if calling any lucubration scien- 
tific made it so, there would be more scien- 
tific things in the world than there are now 
by some scores and hundreds. We cannot 
imagine that any really scientific thinker 
would find Mr. Denison’s thinking scientific. 
It is an attenuated and iridescent example 
of that kind of thinking which Prof. Pflei- 
derer weighs in his careful balance, and finds 
wanting. Dr. McGiffert’s ‘‘Christianity of 
Ignatius of Antioch’’ is another sign of the 
extreme mobility of early Christian thought. 
The ‘‘Book Reviews’’ in this number are 
less significant than in some others, but 
some of them are important. Too often the 
geniality of the critic gets the better of his 
_ judgment, and softens overmuch the should- 
be fatal blow. Dr. Vincent’s manner of 
dealing with Canon Gore is conspicuously 
frank, and on this account so much the 
better. 2 


Literary Notes. 


¢ 
’ The true story of those two hundred and 
seventy-eight days of suffering by Greely’s 
heroic little band of explorers in the arctic 
region has been told by Gen. Greely himself, 
for the first time, for the October Ladies’ 
Home Journal. , 


Gen. Thomas Wilson, U.S.A. (retired), 
who was a classmate of Whistler at West 
Point, gives some amusing reminiscences of 
the artist in the September Book Buyer, to- 
gether with a hitherto unpublished drawing 
made by Whistler at that time. 


Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s new 
book to be published early this autumn by 
the Macmillan Comparly is entitled Zales of 
the Enchanted Isles of the Atlantic. It will 
deal with the cycle of romance which lies 
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within the early Irish, English, Spanish, 
and other traditions of the ‘‘Happy Islands 
of the West. ’’ 


Beginning with the next number, October, 
1898, the subscription price to Good House- 
keeping will be reduced from the present rate 
of $2 a year to $1 a year. The size, qual- 
ity, and high standard of the magazine will 
be maintained, and, so far as practicable, 
improved, along the honored lines of ‘‘the 
interests of the higher life of the house- 
hold.’’ An immense increase in circulation, 
as a result of this departure, is already as- 
sured. ; 


Miscellaneous. 


Ginn & Co. publish in their ‘‘Series of 
Standard English Classics’? Edmund Burke’s 
celebrated Zetter to a Noble Lord, edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Albert H. 
Smyth of Philadelphia. John Morley called 
this ‘‘the most splendid repartee in the Eng- 
lish language.’’ Mr. Gosse declares it to be 
‘*the most typical of Burke’s writings, the 
most accomplished and surprising in matter, 
the most splendid, melodious, and refined in 
manner.’’ Its personal interest is great, 
since in it the great statesman reviews with 
dignity his services to the State; and it may 
be made, with reason, the subject of histori- 
cal, biographical, and literary study. 


Books Received. 


To PusitsHers.— Adi books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister wz be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Under Dewey at Manila. By Edward Stratemeyer. 


ree, < 
a From James H, West, Boston. 
The Teaching of Jesus. Extracted from the Four Gos- 
pels and arranged by Jean du Buy. so cents, 
' From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
The Puritans. By Arlo Bates. $1.50. 
From the Harper-Oxford Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
The Recovered Continent. A Tale of the Chinese In- 
vasion. By Oto Mundo. 25 cents. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Establishment of Spanish Rule in America. 
Bernard Moses. _ $1.25. 
His Little Royal Highness. By Ruth Ogden. 
A Book of Cats. By Mrs. W. Chance. $1.00. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Modern Reader’s Bible. St. John. Edited by Rich- 
ard G. Moulton. 50 cents. 
From E.. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Through Armenia on Horseback. By George H. Hep- 
worth. 2.00. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
Phases of an Inferior Planet. By Ellen Glasgow. | $1.25. 
By Order of the Magistrate. By W. Pett Ridge. $1.25. 
Contributions to Punch, etc. Biographical Edition of 
Thackeray. $1.75. 


Helps to Right Living 


BY 


KATHARINE H. NEWCOMB. 


By 
$1.25. 


This book contains certain principles of the 
higher spiritual philosophy adapted to thé uses 
of life, its purpose being to strengthen charac- 
ter and insure health through the development 
of the interior consciousness. Each chapter is 
the brief sketch of a lesson given in the regular 
Wednesday Classes at the writer’s home. 


52 Chapters. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, = at yah Boston. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Paecncts of Hope. 


By Mary JOHNSTON. With a Frontis- 
piece Illustration. Crown 8vo, $1.50.’ 

A capital story of Colonial Virginia in 1663, 
when Berkeley was governor. The hero is an 
innocent convict from England, who leads the 
famous Oliverian conspiracy, and has. thrill- 
ing adventures by flood and field with ruffians, 
gentlemen, and Indians who stole the young 
woman whom he loved. The story has a valid 
historical background, and is of quite absorbing 
Interest. 


Lover of Truth. 


By ExizA ORNE WHITE, author of 
“Winterborough,” “A Browning Courtship,” 
etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

This charming New England story is named 
for a young man who insists on speaking the 
truth, in season and out of season. Other char- 
acters are a young man of good sense, a pretty 
girl, a girl who is much more than pretty; and 
the story is told with brightness and humor. 


Child’s History of Eng- 


land. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. Holiday Edition, with 
forty-eight full-page engravings of castles, ca- 
thedrals, battlefields, and landscapes, from pho- 
tographs by Clifton Johnson. Crown 8vo, 
handsomely bound, $2.50. 


plehs Bibliotaph, and Other 
People. 


By Leon H. VINCENT. 12m0o, $1.50. 

Thoughtful essays on an eccentric book-col- 
lector, Thémas Hardy, The Letters of Keats, 
An Elizabethan Novelist (John Lyly), Priestley’s 
Autobiography, and Gautier. 


ON CALEY of Indian Epi- 


grams. 
Chiefly from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari. By 
PAuL E. Mork, author of “The Great Refusal.” 
16mo, $1.00. 

A tasteful book, containing lyrical transla- 
tions of a hundred epigrams, meditations, and 
precepts, treating of love, worldly wisdom, and 
the Hindu religion and philosophy. 


RAS Starlight Calendar. 


Compiled by KATE SANBORN, who com- 
piled “A Year of Sunshine” and “The Rain- 
bow Calendar.” 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Sanborn’s previous books are quite 
above the average of their class in literary 
excellence and judgment. To these she now 
adds “The Starlight Calendar,” crowning the 
earthly series with a heavenly conclusion. 


JES Charming Sally. 


Privateer Schooner of New York. A 
Tale of 1765. By JAmMxEs OrIs, author of 
“Toby Tyler,’ “The Boys of 1745,” etc. With 
a Frontispiece Illustration. 12mo, $1.50. 

The stirring years before the Revolution are 
the time of this wide-awake story. Three boys 
sail on the Charming Sally after a British ves- 
sel, put into Boston harbor, go back to New 
York, and have very interesting adventures 
in the city and on the schooner. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


eee 

The Religion of Evolution. Twelve 
Lectures. By M. J. SAVAGE. 253 pages 
Cloth, $1.50. 
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Che Dome. 
A Dancing Lesson. 


Heart’s Delight in a gossamer gown, 
With sunbeams meshed in her silky hair, 
Dances along like thistledown 
Afloat in summer air ; 
Fluttering, drifting, swift and light, 
Scarcely treading the grass-blades low, 
Wafting, wavering left and right, 
Whither her fancies blow. 


‘“ This is the way to dance,’’ she cries, 
“On your tippiest tiptoes, just like me! 
This is the way the butterflies, 
And flower-leaves off the tree, 
And the white hen’s feathers, and the bubbles do, 
And the thistledownies, and all such things. 
But they go higher; and I would, too, 
If only I had wings!” 
—Elizabeth Hill. 


For the Christian Register. 


When Betticoo was Lost. 


BY LOIS WHITNEY. 


It was an important event in the family 
when Betticoo disappeared. Betticoo is But- 
tercup’s calf, and Buttercup is the finest cow 
in the county. Betticoo had been down in 
the meadow, which is really the only home 
she has ever known; and no one could imag- 
ine why she should want to go out of it, even 
if the chance offered. Hiram, who had been 
gathering wild grapes over on the Lipton 
road,-came in about four o’clock, with the 
announcement that she was nowhere to be 
seen. 

‘*Somebody has let the bars down, 
ma’am,’’ he said to the mother of the chil- 
dren; ‘‘and now there’s no knowing whether 
she went through the lower pasture down to 
the road or up over the hill. We ought to 
find her pretty soon, or it will be dark; and 
the master would be after feeling right bad 
if anything happened to his favorite calf.’’ 

‘*Then cannot you hunt for her at once, 
Hiram?’’ she answered. ‘‘And here are the 
children: they can help you.”’ 

‘*T can’t, indeed, ma’am, if I am to drive 
over to the station to meet the master on the 
afternoon train,’’ said Hiram, regretfully. 
‘*And I’m sure I don’t like to be telling the 
master the calf has strayed, either.’’ 

Lill, Roy, and even little Stanley were all 
eager for the hunt, as soon as they heard 
Hiram’s story. There was sufficient doubt 
as to the direction the calf might have taken 
to make the chase rather exciting, and they 
wasted some time discussing her probable 
movements. Suddenly Lill broke out with 
a new idea. 

‘*O mamma! let’s let this decide the ques- 
tion about which one of us can drive to 
Hazeldene with auntie to-morrow. We’ll 
have that for the prize to the one who finds 
the calf.’’ 

Their young Aunt Elinor, who was not 
many years older than Lill herself, had 
planned a drive on the following day, intend- 
ing to visit Hazeldene, a country place about 
eight miles from home, and to bring back 
with her a young friend who was spending 
the summer there. One of the children could 
go, too, but only one; and, as a drive to 
Hazeldene, and especially one with Aunt 
Elinor, was not to be had every day, there 


.to start. 
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had been considerable competition for the 
pleasure, and the choice had been left by 
Aunt Elinor to mother’s decision. 

Roy agreed eagerly to Lill’s proposal, for 
in his secret heart he felt sure he knew the 
exact way Betticoo had taken. It was easy 
enough to guess that she must have gone 
through the bars into the rocky pasture, half- 
overgrown with young pine-trees; and Roy 
felt sure that she would be found either 
among these clumps of low-growing trees or 
just above on the hill. 

“‘That’s all right,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s more 
fun working for a prize, anyway: only there 
musn’t be any fussing, Lill, when you find 
you’ve lost it.’’ 

“I’m willing, tool’? broke in Stanley’s 
voice. ‘‘And, if I find Betticoo and go with 
Aunt Elinor, I’1l wear my new sailor suit for 
the first time, and have a flower in my but- 
tonhole. ’’ ‘ 

‘OQ you!’’ exclaimed Lill, rather ungra- 
ciously. ‘‘A little fellow like you can’t find 
Betticoo. She has been gone all day, per- 
haps; and it’s no use for you to try. We 
may have to go ever so far.’’ 

Stanley’s bright, dimpled face clouded a 
little; and mamma began to look reproach- 
ful, when Lill said quickly: ‘‘Oh, I don’t 
mean to be mean about it; but there is no 
sense in trying, when you are sure to be dis- 
appointed. I’m going down by the brook; 
for, by just crossing the road, Betticoo could 
have gone into all those open lots on the Lee 
farm.’’ 

Roy had hunted up his cap, and was ready 
‘All right, Lill! Come along 
now, and we’ll go together as far as the bars. 
It’s no use waiting for Stanley, anyway. 
He couldn’t keep up with us, and he must be 
a good boy. Mother, don’t let him tag after 
us, will you?’’ 

By this time Stanley’s face was decidedly 
downcast; and, as the others went away, 
mother drew the little fellow closer, and 
comforted him with a kiss and the words :— 

“Never mind, Stanley: you’ll be as big 
as they are some day. And, if you want to 
hunt for Betticoo, you can look all round 
near home. Only remember that we shall 
all be glad to have her found, no matter who 
does it.’’ 

Stanley smiled a rather droopy smile, and 
said with something of an effort, ‘‘I can’t 
help wishing that I could find my dear Betti- 
coo.’’ Then he walked slowly away in the 
opposite direction from that Lill and Roy 
had taken. He went through the vegetable 
garden, and climbed the gentle slope that led 
up to the big barn. He had had a busy day, 
and was tired with the wholesome tiredness 
that comes to a boy in the country when he 
has been running about all day and begins to 
think it’s nearly supper-time. 

He reached the shady place on the other 
side of the barn, and sat down a minute to 
rest his legs. He never thought of being 
sleepy: he meant only to stay a minute and 
think where he had better go to find the calf. 
But, somehow, the warm afternoon, the tired 
legs, the stillness of the place, took from his 
mind all thoughts of his quest; and, when 
he yielded to the desire to stretch himself on 
the soft grass, he was asleep before he knew 
it. Ten, fifteen minutes, half an hour, an 
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hour, passed away, as the afternoon sun sank 
lower in the western sky; and still Stanley 
slept as peacefully as if Betticoo were cud- 
dled up safe by old Buttercup in the barn. 
Just before six o’clock Roy and Lill met 


just where the road takes its upward turn. 


toward the house. They were hot, tired, and 


disappointed. 
‘‘And didn’t you find Betticoo, either?’’ 
said Lill, mournfully. “Oho sdeanl| oak 


wouldn’t care about the prize if only we 
could find the poor, lonesome, little calf. ”’ 

‘‘Wind her? No, I didn'’t,’’ growled Roy. 
‘‘And I’m nearly dead with tramping, and 
I don’t know as I care whether we ever find 
her or not. She isn’t so very little, either. 
I’ve been all over the south pastures; and I 
am sure now that some one has stolen her and 
that we shall never see her again. Of course, 
she never wandered so far all by herself. ’’ 

They went up to the house in silence. 
Mother met them at the stone steps, her eyes 
a little anxious as she asked: ‘*Haven’t you 
seen anything of Stanley? He ought to have 
been home before now.’’ They had hardly 
time to answer when a loud, joyous shout 
came to them from the direction of the barn. 

‘‘Mamma, mamma, I’ve found her! 
Here’s Betticoo!’’ And in a minute Stan- 
ley, radiant and glowing, dashed into sight 
round the corner. ‘‘I’ve found her! Here 
she is!’’ 

Lill and Roy were not too tired to race up 
to the barn; and, sure enough, there, within 
three hundred feet of the house, was Betti- 
coo, looking as innocent as if she had not 
been the cause of all their perplexity and 
weariness. Then Stanley had to tell his 
story. 

‘*T didn’t really hunt for her, mamma; 
and maybe I oughtn’t to have the prize. 
But, anyhow, Betticoo found me. I must 
have gone to sleep; for all at once there I 
was on the grass, right here, and something 
was touching me. I thought it was Lill or 
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Roy, and then I was scared; and then I 
opened my eyes, and there was Betticoo. 
And need Lill and Roy say any more that I 
am too little to hunt calves?’’ 

Lill and Roy looked at each other, and 
burst into a peal of laughter. 

“‘And just to think of our racing over the 
hill and along the road, Roy, and finding 
nothing; and Stanley just came up here and 
sat down, and the calf came along! It’s like 
the poem Aunt Elinor read last night, ‘Serene 
I fold my hands, and wait.’ ’’ 

‘*That’s very pretty,’’ said Roy. ‘‘But 

all the same, nine times out of ten, you have 
to hustle if you want to get anything.’’ 
_ The next day Stanley went over to Hazel- 
dene with Aunt Elinor, sitting up very 
straight, and looking very clean and nice in 
his new sailor’s suit, with a flower in his 
buttonhole. 


Nan’s Souvenir. 


Nan was going to have a birthday party 
out at grandma’s house. Ten little girls 
were coming to spend the afternoon and stay 
to supper. 

There was only one thing that troubled 
Nan; and she went out into the kitchen, 
where grandma was frosting cakes the after- 
noon before the party, to talk about it. The 
cakes looked so good that Nan never could 
have stood it if grandma had not baked her 
tasters, in patty-pans, of every single kind 
of cake. 

‘Everything is too good for anything!’’ 
said Nan, leaning her elbows on the table. 
““Except I wish I did have silvernears for 
the party.’’ 

**Goodness me!’’ said grandma. 
chat oP) = 

‘“*Things for them to take away to ’mem- 
ber my party with, for always,’’ answered 
Nan. ‘‘Silvernears is the best part of a 
party, I think, grandma.’’ : 

“*Oh, yes, souvenirs,—yes, I see. Well, 
we must see about them, then. Didn’t you 
tell me there were twelve kittens down at the 
barn?’’ 

**Vessum, ”’ Satds a lNans ¢Ands7 > O 
grandma, you said they’d have to go, some 
of them anyway, cause the farm was get- 
ting overrun with cats. But, grandma, you 
wouldn’t say so if you could see them once: 
they are the sweetest, cunningest, dearest’’— 

‘¢Ves,’’ said grandma, calmly: ‘‘they al- 
ways are. But why not give them to -the 
party for souvenirs?”’ 

‘“‘O grandma, you are the dearest! You 
always think of the perfectest things! Of 
course, there’ll be one apiece, and two for 
me; and you don’t mind the two for me, do 
you, grandma?’’ 

And, of course, grandma said she didn’t 
mind. : 

So the next day, when the ten little guests 
went away, after having the most charming 
time, they each took with them a kitten, in 
a box with slats fixed so that it could breathe. 
And, after they were all gone, Nan went 
down to the barn. When she came back, she 
looked very sober. 

“‘T wouldn’t have thought,’’ she remarked, 
‘that I could have felt so lonely without 
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those ten kittens. 
selfish. ’’ 

And grandma smiled. 

The next day grandma was upstairs when 
she heard Nan calling. And then, running 
up the stairs, accompanied by a chorus of 
mewing, she burst into the room, her cheeks 
very red and her eyes very bright, with ten 
boxes piled up in her arms. 

“*O grandma,’’ she cried, ‘‘the party all 
came back, and brought their silvernears! 
They said their mammas said they were just 
as much obliged, but they had so many 
kittens now they do not really need any 
more; and say,—QO grandma, don’t you 
think we can keep them now??? 

And, of course, grandma, when she got 
through laughing, said, ‘‘VYes.’’— Church- 
man. 


I hope I’m not getting 


A Catnip Story. 


We met some little girls going along the 
country road not long since with their arms 
full of catnip. ‘‘What are you going to do 
with all that catnip?’’ we asked. 

‘*It is for our cats,’’ one of the little 
girls replied. ‘‘We are going to dry it, so, 


if they get ill this winter, we can give them- 


catnip tea.’’ 

It was interesting to those little girls, as 
we talked by the roadside, to hear about the 
catnip that was picked and taken to Lincoln 
Park to give to the animals there. The ex- 
periment had not been made before, and the 
keepers of the Zoo were curious to know 
what effect it would have on their charges; 
and this is the report they made of the result 
of the trial of the herb. 

The scent of the plant filled the whole 
place; and, as soon as it had reached the 
parrots’ corner, the two gaudily attired 
macaws set up a note that drowned thought, 
and made for the side of the cage, poking 
their beaks and claws through. When the 
catnip was brought near them, they became 
nearly frantic. They were given some, and 
devoured it, stem, leaf, and blossom, with 
an avidity commensurate with the noise of 
their voices. 

The keeper and the catnip carrier then 
made for the cage of Billy, the African 
leopard. Before the front of his cage was 
reached, he had bounded from the shelf 
whereon he lay, apparently asleep, and stood 
expectant. A double handful of catnip was 
passed through to the floor of the den. 
Never was the prey of this African dweller 
in wild state pounced upon more rapidly or 
with more absolute, savage enjoyment. First 
Billy ate a mouthful of the catnip. Then 
he lay flat on his back, and wriggled through 
the green mass until his black-spotted yellow 
hide was filled with the odor. Then he sat 
on a bunch of the catnip, caught a leaf-laden 
and rubbed his 


stem up in either paw, 
Cheeks, chin, nose, eyes, and head. He ate 
an additional mouthful or two, and then 


jumped back on to the shelf, where he lay, 
the very picture of contentment. 

In the tigers’ cage there was a very young, 
but full-grown, animal. When this great 
burly beast inhaled the first sniff of the cat- 
nip, he began to mew like a kitten. Prior 
to this the softest note of his voice had 
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been one which put the roar of the big-maned 
South American lion to shame. That vicious 
tiger and his kindly dispositioned mate fairly 
revelled in the liberal allowance of the plant 
which was thrust into their cage. They 
rolled about in it, and played togéther like 
six-weeks-old kittens. They mewed and 
purred, tossed it about, ate of it; and, after 
getting as liberal a dose as had Billy, the 
leopard, they likewiseeaped to their respec- 
tive shelves, and blinked lazily at the sun. 

The big lion, Major, was either too digni- 
fied or too lazy to pay more than a passing 
notice to the bunch of catnip which fell to 
his lot. He ate a mouthful or two of it, 
licked his chops in a ‘‘that’s not half bad’’ 
way, and then went back to his nap; but the 
three baby lions quarrelled over their allow- 
ance, and ate it every bit.— Avangelist. 


A little boy was going on a visit, and was 
told before going, by his mamma, not to ask 
for anything to eat, as he had been in the 
habit of teasing for something at every place 
he went to. He happened to call at his 
auntie’s, and walked around the room a few 
times. At last he thought of a plan, and 
said, ‘‘ Auntie, don’t you think your cookies 
will get mouldy?’’—Selected. ~ 
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Good News. 


Ritual. 


Every New Englander who has lived half 
a century, and has used good opportunities 
to see the customs of his own people, knows 
that ‘‘The New England Ritual,’’ in matters 
especially devotional, is capable of the 
noblest results. Those results go far beyond 
what can be written down in a code. 
elasticity of our ‘‘Ritual’’ is such that, 
where people are in earnest, it adapts itself 
naturally to every exigency. A Congrega- 
tional church, if it chooses, may render a 
mass by any of the great composers, or it 
may train a thousand children to sing a 
Moody and Sankey hymn. In Harvard Col- 
lege, because it was founded by men of 
Puritan courage, they can sing the Latin 
hymns of the Roman Church; and they do 
when they want to. But I should not dare 
say this of Trinity College, because that col- 
lege has a fixed and written ritual. 

In the midst of the glories of last week, 
I had a good opportunity to observe New 
England ritual at its best in two different 
services, which will be long remembered. 
The first was in the ordination of Mr. Wil- 
son in the prosperous and beautiful town of 
Berlin, in Worcester County, in Massachu- 
setts. It is, indeed, a grand thing when 
a body of religious people in any commu- 
nity rises in one public, symbolic act to 
designate the man who is to be its teacher 
and servant in its spiritual affairs. This 
assertion, though made in the baldest form, 
wouldl have a dignity in itself not possible 
where a man is sent from without by some 
one not a member of this community, with 
the injunction that he shall instruct and train 
these people. But the church in Berlin last 
week was not satisfied with any such bald 
announcement. It invited some twenty sis- 
ter churches from the county to share in its 
satisfaction. These churches cordially re- 
sponded in sending a large company of their 
ministers and of representative gentlemen 
and ladies to express their sympathy. In 
a cordial and dignified meeting the church 
in Berlin informed them of the selection it 
had made and of its purpose to ordain for 
itself a new minister. The churches assem- 
bled cordially expressed their satisfaction 
and sympathy. ; 

After an elegant repast,—for the breaking 
of bread together is a very noble type of 
Christian communion,— in a dignified ser- 
vice, in a crowded church, the young preacher 
was ordained. The venerable moderator an- 
nounced to the assembly the choice of the 
church, and its acceptance by Mr. Wilson. 
With the ancient symbolism of the laying on 
of hands and of the right hand of fellow- 
ship, God’s blessing was asked, and human 
sympathy promised. Then, by a very noble 
addition to the traditional ceremonies, he 
was welcomed to the town by a clergyman of 
a different communion from his own. 

This, again, would have been impossible, 
had the ritual been prescribed by any Chry- 
sostom or any Hildebrand. It was possible 
in Berlin, because the Christianity of that 
town is so far advanced. And it found ex- 
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pression in an addition to the traditional 


formula. 

As for musical expression, any one who 
goes to Berlin knows that on any great pub- 
lic occasion there he is sure of noble music. 
The traditions of a generation ago of what 
may be called the ‘‘school of music’’ of 
Madam Rudodsdadt have not died out. 

In another part of the county, at the beau- 
tiful town of Hopedale, there was another 
ceremony of equal dignity,—a ceremony 
which shows how perfectly men express them- 
selves in a democracy without any traditional 
forms, if they have anything to express. 
The ceremony here stood for something very 
real. Two brothers had determined, in mem- 
ory of the parents whom they honored, to 
present a new church to the community in 
place of the simpler structure which those 
parents had helped to rear, and in which 
these gentlemen had themselves been bred. 
Hopedale, as is well known, is one of the 
most beautiful villages in the world. Fifty- 
seven years ago a small body of conscien- 
tious people went there to establish a com- 
munity on the basis of the Golden Rule. 
There were present on Thursday last those 
who remembered the community when the 
nine families which composed it lived in 
one large house, with its out-buildings, in 
the midst of an unattractive pasture. In 
fifty-seven years the Golden Rule has done 
its work. There are hundreds of convenient, 
comfortable, and elegant homes,—a town, 
as somebody said, without a shanty and 
without a den of thieves: And, in the heart 
of this town, larger than most churches in 
Massachusetts, more substantial and elegant 
than most of them, true-to the best traditions 
of church architecture, and fit for the best 
purposes of hospitality and worship, stands 
the new church, which will be a memorial to 
all time of the love of two sons for their 
parents and the love of those parents for man 
and for God. 

Who shall dedicate such a church? 

The people who are to worship in it, in 
a responsive reading, where they were led by 
their minister,—another Mr. Wilson, —dedi- 
cated this church to the service of God. 

And, when eas did so, it was theirs to 


that’s the 
whole story of tne 
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give away. Mr. George Draper for himself 
and for his brother, in a few words admi- 
rably chosen, gave the building to the con- 
gregation. The chairman of their committee 
accepted it for them, and pledged them to 
use it for the infinite purposes for which it 
was given. 

Here, again, the music was perfect. ‘And, 
when that closely packed congregation, with 
more than a thousand voices, thanked God 
and asked his help, you knew that the sym- 
pathy, courage, 
real. 


Hopedale, indeed! 
EDWARD E. HALE. 


Western Letter. 


‘Why do men not attend church?’’ is the 
question a Congregational minister here in 
Chicago is asking, and trying to answer. 
He declares it his conviction that six or 
eight of the leading churches in Chicago are 
‘‘in the rapids,’’ as he puts it, and do not 
dare to try to hold an evening service, and 
that the average congregation is composed 
mostly of women. Consequently, being of 
an inquiring turn of mind, he sent out circu- 
lars during the latter part of vacation to a 
thousand representative men of the: West Side 
of the city, requesting them to tell him :— 

1. What do you hear men urge as reasons 
for staying away from church? 

2. What is your own explanation of their 
absence ? 

He received plenty of answers, and he 
reports some of them in full. There was no 
lack of variety in the reasons given; but, as 
he “says, the only reason that is common to 
most of the answers is ‘‘indifference.’’ They 
do not see any reason why they should go. 
Of course, these reasons were used as material 
for sermons by the minister sending out the 
questions. But, judging from the report of 
the first two discourses, no light was thrown 
on the problem of church-going. The 
preacher, indeed, was inclined to lay the 
blame wholly upon the absentees, and to 


accuse them of alleging ‘‘indifference’’ as 
a mere pretéxt for keeping away from the 
Pie where jae Say eahey Cer to be. 
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We think, however, that this conclusion is 
a mistaken one. Perhaps it would be unjust 
to actually blame either the church or the 
people who stay away from the church, be- 
cause neither of them is ah inténtional wrong- 
doer. But, certainly, the fault seems wholly 
with the churches. On the side of their the- 
ology the orthodox churches are in the pre- 
evolutionary thought which -the educated 
world of to-day has so largely outgrown. 
“‘Evolutionary thought is the cause of the 
indifference to the churches,’’ as one of the 
answers to the Chicago minister’s questions 
declares. 

But this is not the whole statement of 
the case. Even if a minister accepts the new 
thought and bases his religion upon it, his 
church may still be empty. To draw men 
unto him, he must be able not only to inform 
them, but to inspire them, to uplift them, as 
well as to instruct them. Then his church 
will be filled. But, to do this, he must him- 
self be inspired of God, as well as instructed 
of men. So that, as our Congregational 
minister in Chicago declares, we find liberal 
churches also suffering from emptiness like 
their more conservative sisters, whenever the 
inspiration is lacking; though these churches 
are full enough when the minister is in- 
spired. 

And here in the Central West our greatest 
lack is such inspired ministers. This 
seemed the unanimous feeling of the Mis- 
sionary Council of our Western Unitarian 
Conference, which met at Chicago last week, 
and looked over our field to plan the work 
for the year. The members of this Mission- 
ary Council, as the readers of the Register 
know, come one from each of the half-dozen 
State conferences centring about Chicago. 
They represent the workers of the West, and 
in the area they thus represent about one 
church in five is without a minister. If we 
had twenty ministers inspired with the power 
to draw men unto them and uplift them, we 
could put them into as many societies of the 
Central West; and prosperous-churches would 
be the result. But, without the inspired 
ministers, the question is soon asked, ‘‘Why 
do men not go to church?’’ 

But, though so many pulpits are vacant 
and so few inspired ministers in sight, yet 
the outlook has its pleasant features, also. 
The meetings of the State conferences of the 
Central West, which we are now planning, 
are arranged so that five of them come consecu- 
tively in the first ten days of November, fol- 
lowing each other in geographical as well as 
temporal order; and we understand that the 
American Unitarian Association has decided 
to send Mr. Crothers out to these conferences 
as a sort of fraternal delegate from the As- 
sociation. If he comes, we are sure he will 
receive a most cordial welcome; and we are 
equally sure that his presence will be a help 
to us. s 

Another hopeful prospect is the possibility 
of a series of missionary meetings the com- 
ing winter. Thanks to the representations of 
Miss Safford, our Western director on the 
Association board, a small sum of money 
has been appropriated for this purpose; and 
we trust that some of,-our weaker churches 


- can be strengthened by an uplift of spiritual 


life from outside, and a few of the empty 
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churches may be filled, provided we can find 
a few inspired ministers to go into these 
churches thus revived, and keep them filled 
in the future. 

Another hopeful feature of our work is the 
growing feeling among the women in our 
church organizations that a closer co-opera- 
tion among the different local societies is not 
only desirable, but possible. The tentative 
steps taken at the last two annual meetings 
of the Western Conference seem bearing 
fruit; and it is not unlikely that delegates 
from the different societies within three or 
four hundred miles of Chicago may be gath- 
ered by next May, and help each other 
through interchange of ideas and inspiration. 
Such a movement will betoken new life in 
our churches, such as the organization of our 
young people has already shown. 

A. W. G. 


New York Letter. 


If it may be whispered in Gath and teld 
with propriety in Askelon, the pre-eminence 
of Greater New York as a literary centre was 
easily proved the other night by the large 
number of distinguished citizens who, not- 
withstanding the great heat of the early Sep- 
tember days, came together by invitation to 
eat a dinner in honor of Count Tolstoi’s 
seventieth birthday. The guests were not all 
authors. But they were to a man noted 
either in letters, art, or public life; and, 
with few exceptions, they were residents of 
this city. It was a matter of remark among 
the speakers of the evening that, in a certain 
sense, the dinner itself, while in eulogy of 
Tolstoi, was a criticism of him, and that the 
shining shirt-fronts of the guests themselves 
were, in the same sense, incompatible with 
the Russian’s teaching. It was even sug- 
gested by Mr. William S. Kane, a member 
of the British Parliament, that the cablegram 
that was sent, which read, ‘‘ Count Tolstoi,— 
One hundred Americans dining in your honor 
send greeting,’’ ought to read, ‘‘One hun- 
dred gentlemen dining one hundred New 
York beggars send greetings to the great 
prophet.’ 

One of the most marked of the guests was 
Mr. Israel Zangwill, the English critic and 
author. His brilliant, caustic, and keen ad- 
dress, brimful of quaint originality, was 
made doubly impressive and entertaining by 
the speaker’s personality. A gentleman pres- 
ent, at a subsequent dinner eaten in a pri- 
vate home in honor of no one, described Mr. 
Zangwill as having a Paderewski head of 
hair, delicate, womanish features, a lisping 
speech, brilliant eyes, and a slim body 
clothed in an unconventional short jacket. 
What he said was not an unmixed panegyric 
of Tolstoi, with whose denunciation of art 
for art’s sake and of fiction as a low form of 
literature Mr. Zaagwill had no sympathy 
whatever. He believes, as so many others 
do, that. Tolstoi’s fame will rest upon his 
novels, which the world thinks so great and 
which their author has disavowed, and not 
upon his efforts, however sincere, to reform 
the world. The following eloquent sentence 
from Mr. Zangwill’s speech evidently refers 
to Tolstoi’s ‘‘War and Peace’’: ‘‘Now, 
looking at Tolstoi simply as a writer and 
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appreciating him simply as a writer, there is 
one book of his which has won the distinc- 
tion of being the masterpiece of the century. 
It is a sort of Shakespeare in its broad convic- 
tions, in its range of all kinds of human 
nature from the most simple to the complex; 


and it appeals to us even more than do 
Shakespeare’s works.’’ 

’ To most people this will seem, no doubt, 
like an exaggerated estimate of Count Tol- 
stoi’s comparative merit as an author. Cer- 
tainly, it will be a long time yet before he 
gains that wide-spread renown and that hold 
upon the popular mind that the great drama- 
tist has won. 

In spite of its many immoralities and 
frivolities the New York public has a loyal 
and tender heart, quickly moved to large 
generosity and to tears as well as laughter. 
It has not been so stirred and touched for 
years as of late by the home-coming of its 
brave Seventy-first and Eighth Regiments, 
whose decimated ranks, as they passed 
through the streets, were cheered by voices 
choked with sobs, not alone of women, but 
of strong men. The Seventy-first had lost 
its men by active service before the walls of 
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Santiago, and the Eighth had suffered quite 
as severely in one of the many unsanitary 
home camps. 

Quite different was the welcome to Troop 
A, on its arrival last week from Porto Rico; 
for this body of young men returned, after 
over four months’ absence, sound in body, 
vigorous in health, and rich in experience. 
There were plenty of cheers, hand-clapping, 
and exultant shouts. Fortunately, no tears 
were needed. The troop was met by its 
comrades who had not been mustered into 
service; and the contrast between their un- 
tarnished dress uniform and the tattered and 
dingy service uniform of the home-comers 
was very marked, and caused immense en- 
thusiasm as the procession passed through 
the thronged streets. It is hardly possible 
that the soldier boys were recognized by their 
nearest and dearest friends; for long exposure 
to a tropical sun had burned faces, hands, 
and arms as black as those of the duskiest 
Moor. The young men of Troop A are, 
for the most part, members of wealthy fami- 
lies, and accustomed to luxurious living. 
Like the millionaires among the Rough 
Riders, they met the far different conditions 
of Southern camp and army life as bravely 
and cheerfully as regulars. 

We hear far more than the facts warrant 
about the spread of liberal Christianity and 
the increase of liberal thought among the 
orthodox churches. No matter how emphatic 
the statements of prominent orthodox pastors 
that Calvinism is passing away, and that 
belief in eternal punishment is atheism, 
these horrible doctrines are still believed in 
by a large majority of orthodox people, and 
are preached by many, very many orthodox 
ministers. Rev. Dr. James T. Bixby of the 
Unitarian church of Yonkers is having an 
interesting intellectual encounter, if the im- 
pact of mind and scholarship against dense 
ignorance and superstition can be so termed, 
with one of these nineteenth-century orthodox 
ministers who upholds sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century doctrines. Some weeks ago, 
in the beautiful town of Yonkers,—whieh is 
lovely enough to win converts to a belief in 
a merciful, loving Father, immanent in all 
nature,—a prominent orthodox clergyman 
preached a sermon on ‘‘The Precious Blood 
of Christ,’’ one of a series of discourses on 
‘*Precious Truths.’’ It was published in 
artistic form, a crown of thorns in red sur- 
rounding the title; and it was widely circu- 
lated. As Dr. Bixby has said in his sermon 
in reply, ‘‘The Superstitious and the Ra- 
tional View of the precious Blood of Christ, ’’ 
which has just been published as one of 
the Register Tract Series, this belated echo of 
Jonathan Edwards has essayed to send a grew- 
some thrill through the community. — It states 
that the Bible is a red Bible, for the teach- 
ing concerning the blood is interwoven with 
every promise of God and every hope of his 
people. It further states that there is no 
salvation for any soul apart from the blood 
of Christ; and it alone can redeem a soul 
from sin, death, and hell, and that, if any 
one dies without Jesus Christ, his soul will 
sink into hell as a stone sinks into the sea. 
The entire sermon is an insult to God. Its 
peroration contains a story of the personal 


experience of the writer which ought to be these superb silks for 
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told, and then the thought of the whole God 
dishonoring discourse obliterated by reading 
Dr. Bixby’s noble sermon. 

This is the story, slightly condensed. 
More than thirty years ago a young man 
was in the Territory of Kansas, at the time 
of the excitement over the reported gold 
discovery on Pike’s Peak. Wishing to have 
a share in the riches of this new Eldorado, 
he bought an Indian pony, and, with his 
pack of slim possessions behind him, began 
his ride across the prairies. The time was 
November. After two days’ riding the sky 
became overcast, and snow began to fall fas- 
ter and faster, with the nearest settlement 
twenty miles away. The wide prairie was 
soon covered with snow. In the gathering 
darkness the anxious rider, who was giving 
all his attention to keeping his body warm 
by beating his arms, hallooing, and slinging 
his legs against the sides of his patient 
pony, allowed the beast to step aside from 
the trail. In vain he tried to find it again. 
He was lost on a trackless prairie, in a 
blinding snow, the cold piercing him to the 
bone. Then thoughts of death pressed him 
hard,—thoughts of his mother. At last eter- 
nity opened before his vision,—heaven and 
hell; and he saw God on his white throne, 
and the Son of God, whom he had rejected, 
seated near. And now he was to die, and 
go—where? To hell, alas! From a freezing 
prairie to a burning hell! Leaping from his 
horse, he began to think of self-preservation. 
The thought of a fire occurred to him. Had 
he a match? Yes, ove,—only one. If that 
failed him, he was a dead and damned soul. 
Well, the match did not fail the badly scared 
young man; and he lived to preach about 
his story. Surely, so long as such lurid 
sermons can be preached in orthodox pulpits, 
and listened to with calm acquiescence, the 
mission of Unitarianism is not ended. , 

The first of our Unitarian churches to 
reopen since vacation was Unity Church in 
Brooklyn, where the pastor, Rev. D. M. 
Wilson, preached on the 11th. On last Sun- 
day, the 18th, Mr. Slicer preached in All 
Souls’; and on the 25th, as announced, 
Robert Collyer will open the Church of the 
Messiah. By this time the remaining Uni- 
tarian churches in Greater New York will 
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have resumed _ services. Denominational 
affairs in the conference will open briskly by 
the installation of three new pastors,—Rev. 
John P. Forbes, at the First Church, Brook- 
lyn; Rev. Arthur H. Grant, over the new 
society in Montclair; and Rev. John B. 
Green, who has already begun his work at 
Newburgh, N.Y. M. A. M. 


From Missouri. 


The representative of the American Uni- 
tarian Association finds a cordial welcome in 
this Western field, also much to encourage 
him in undertaking the work, so much 
needed, of building and rebuilding churches. 
Usually, the first words of my welcome are 
accompanied with the remark, ‘‘I came from 
New England,’’ or ‘‘My ancestors were all 
New Englanders.’’ The almost marvellous 
development now going on here shows what 
a trained New Englander can do, when once 
he is given plenty of room, a good soil, and 
a kindly climate. Whatever may be true of 
the members of other denominations, it is 
undoubtedly true that most of the liberal 
Christians in this country came from New 
England; and most of them learned what 
they know about religion and theology before 
they came here. During the past few years 
all Unitarian churches in the Missouri Valley 
have suffered from the general depression of 
business, which has not only diminished 
their income, but also scattered their mem- 
bers. In some cases the pulpits have failed 
to uphold our faith, or, for that matter, 
much of azy faith. The Christian Science 
sect has taken some very excellent people 
from our churches, although our orthodox 
friends appear to have suffered more from 
that remarkable movement than we have. 

The boundaries of this Valley Conference 
are not very clearly defined; but it is gen- 
erally understood to include the States of 
Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, with, pos- 
sibly, some mission stations in the adjoin- 
ing territory. There are at present eight 
organized societies in this conference, but 
only two settled ministers. The return of 
prosperity to this region encourages the hope 
that these pulpits may soon be filled and 
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work resumed. The task, however, is not an 
easy one; nor is it yet certain that all these 
churches can be saved. 

The two churches now receiving attention 
are those located in Kansas City and in 
Lincoln, Neb. 

All Souls’ Church in Kansas City was 
formerly the strongest church in the valley, 
—self - sustaining, and contributing to the 
Association; but during the past few years 
it has had a very trying experience. Its last 
minister repudiated Unitarianism in an in- 
terview which was published in the city 
papers, and he was requested to resign. He 
left the church, taking with him those of 
his congregation who sympathized with his 
views. He then organized what is called the 
“*Church of this World.’’ This curious ad- 
dition to the list of churches, so called, 
meets in an opera house very near to our 
church. I am told that it has no service, 
but has a programme, which consists of a 
lecture, preceded and followed by orchestral 
music. This was in operation all last year, 
and is still going on. ‘The Unitarians main- 
tained church services through last~ year, 
although for financial reasons they were 
compelled to rent their church. Through the 
assistance of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation- the financial problem has_ been 
solved. The church is back in its own 
building; and, full of faith and courage, it 
has determined to call a minister and resume 
work in earnest. 

It looks at this time as if this effort to 
restore the society to its former condition of 
prosperity and usefulness might be success- 
ful. Surely, the faithful men and women 
who have saved this church to the cause of 
Unitarian Christianity, in this growing and 
improving city, deserve the thanks and the 
cordial sympathy of all who care for the 
Unitarian cause. The field agent preached 
here September 4 and September 11. Rev. 
J. L. Marsh of Saco, Me., who is visiting 
in this country, will preach here September 
18 and 25. Mr. Marsh preached last Sunday, 
September 11, in our college town pulpit, at 
Lawrence, Kan. He is expected to preach 
in Lincoln, Neb., October 2 and 9. On 
Sunday, August 28, I held two services in 
the pretty church at Beatrice, Neb. This 
church has been closed for several years. 
Arrangements have been made with Rev. 
Charles Graves, who will hold service there 
for several weeks. It is hoped that the 
church may soon be able to resume regular 
services. Beatrice is a town having between 
ten thousand and fifteen thousand inhabitants. 
The church has a very small debt: it ought 
to be at work. : 

I go next to Lincoln to open our new 
church, holding services there September 18 
and 25. ‘‘All Souls’ Unitarian Church’’ it 
is called. I will write about that movement 
later. It is an interesting one, located, as it 
is, in the vicinity of the Nebraska State 
University, with its two thousand students. 
Prof. Fling of the university is president of 
the new society, which is composed of Uni- 
tarians, some of whom were members of the 
Universalist church, which All Souls’ suc- 
ceeds in the work of libefal Christianity in 
this city. ‘ 

The work in this region is an important 
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one. To be successful, it must be religious 
work. There is no further call out here for 
debating societies or anything that can 
fairly be described as a ‘‘fad.’’? The serious 
side of life is very much in evidence: the 
people are ready to listen to good, old-fash- 
ioned religion, provided it is presented with- 
out cant or mystery. Iam told that this is 
true throughout the West. This makes one 
feel like singing the familiar hymn, ‘‘The 
morning light is breaking!’’ That our 
churches may awaken to the needs and privi- 
leges presented to them by this broad field is 
the prayer of all here who are trying to 
plant in this Western valley the seeds of 
Unitarian Christianity. The real Unitarians 
here stand for the things we all hold dear: 
they are struggling with problems unknown 
to us. They can be trusted; and, if properly 
sustained, they will win at last. 


GEORGE W. STONE. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 

The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, September 13. There were present 
Messrs. Bowles, Brown, S. A. Eliot, Fox, 
Hosmer, Howe, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Met- 
calf, Mott, Savage, and Wright, and Mrs. 
Catlin, Miss Safford, and Mrs. Talbot. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the months of June, July, ‘and August :— 


RECEIPTS. 
G@ashionthand Smet ipee osc i-oss oe cniete samesieeie) BO TEA67 7-88 
From) DOnatonst. «<i: «vce vicieichupieleteeiere 522.27 
Bequest of the late William Mont- 
gomery of Boston, credited to 
General Pind. 5: ..0ncd-0 eee 3,000.00 
Archibald M. Howe, trustee under 
will of the late Sarah er 
credited to Special F und 1,394.20 
ene on Porson nies, 4,273.43 
Sale of books.. 912.38 
Church Building ‘Loan. F ‘und. as 
amount borrowed......--++++..-. 10,000.00 
Savings bank for reinvestment..... 52.50 
VAN] Other *SOurces... a/c 50 s seeisoseria 31.50 
$31,864.16 
EXPENDITURES. 
For missionary PUrpOSES.....++2+ sees cece cece es $9,176.37 
ooks, tracts, etc 1,114.39 
Salaries Mipraleldiwyala’ele es sieidielsiv ciel <le(ulealel 1,953.45 
EXPENSE oc eecc cece hinee cevevne- sa snisiennise e 1,844.14 
Investment and reinvestment on account 
of general investments 13,052.50 
All Gther payments... ce .is seine ewmnsiisie satale 30.37 
Cash om hand August 31. .... 0.000000 secs cot ase 4,692.94 
$31,864.16 


On report of the Finance Committee it 
was 


Voted, That $150 be appropriated from the income of 
the current year for the reduction of bond premiums. 

The special business of the meeting was 
the reports of the Western Committee; and 
the following appropriations were adopted: 
to the First Unitarian Society, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., $1,200; to the First Unitarian 
Church, Duluth, Minn., $500; to All Souls’ 
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Church, Colorado Springs, Col., $500; to 
Rev. T. G. Owen, for missionary work, 
$400; to the Free Christian Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., for the six months beginning 
October 1, $400; to Rev. John L. Ericksen, 
$400; to Rev. Magnus J. Skaptason, $800; 
to the Unity Church, St. Cloud, Minn., 
$200; to the First Unitarian Church, 
Winona, Minn., $200; to the First Unita- 
rian Society, Fargo, No. Dak., $250; to 
Rev. Elinor Gordon for work on the Iowa 
Circuit, $70 a month for ten months, begin- 
ning Sept. 1, 1898. 

Upon the report of the Foreign Committee 
it was 


Voted, That $400 additional be placed at the disposal of 
the director of the Japan Mission for the year beginning 
May 1, 1808. 


The secretary submitted the report of Rev. 
Joseph H. Crooker, who had been commis- 
sioned to investigate the situation at Am- 
herst, Mass. ; and it was 


Voted, That the secretary be instructed to consider ne- 
gotiations with the Universalist State Convention for the 
transfer of the church property in Amherst, Mass., or te 
assumption of interest on the debt thereon, and that 
the New England Committee be requested to consider 
the propriety of making special and additional appropria- 
tions for the maintenance of services at Amherst. 


Rev. Charles F. Russell was elected a trus- 
tee of the Church Building Loan Fund, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Rev. John Cuckson. 

The secretary reported the need of some 


sanitary surroun dingsis told 
in a pamphlet by Kingzett, 
Means ist. Price ro cents. Every 
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Health. living. It will be sent free to 
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means of direct communication between this 
Association and the churches; and it was 

Voted, That the secretary, with Mr. A. M. Howe and 
Mrs. Catlin, be a committee to confer with the committee 
of the Young People’s Religious Union in regard to 
issuing a monthly bulletin to the churches. 

Voted, That the $200 heretofore appropriated to the 
special committee appointed to consider how the work of 
the Association can be served through the agency of the 
public press be placed at the disposal of this new commit- 
tee, to carry out any plan which the committee may formu- 
fate in co-operation with the Young People’s Religious 

nion. 


The secretary gave notice of sundry gifts 
which the Association had received; and it 
was thereupon 


Voted, That the thanks of the Association be presented 
to Dr. William F. Channing for his interesting gift of two 
manuscript sermons of his distinguished father. 

Voted, ‘That the thanks of the Association be presented 
to Rev. J. T. Sunderland for his gift of books descriptive 
of his admirable work at Ann Arbor, Mich., during the 
past twenty years. 


A communication was received from the 
First Unitarian Society in Salt Lake City, 
and referred to the Fellowship Committee of 
the National Conference. 

The secretary reported that the publications 
of this Association had been donated to Iowa 
College, Grinnell, Ia., and North-western 
Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The secretary reported a plan for holding 
a series of missionary meetings in New Eng- 
land cities, and the same was referred to the 
New England Committee. Miss Safford rec- 
ommended a similar series of meetings in 
the West; and it was 


Voted, That a sum not exceeding $200 be put at the dis- 
posal of the secretary, in consultation with the secretaries 
of the Western conferences, for travelling expenses of 
preachers. 


An appropriation was voted to pay the 
expenses of Rev. S. M. Crothers as the dele- 
gate of the Association to the Western State 
conferences in November. 

The secretary reported on the results of the 
summer work, and on the condition of a 
number of aided societies in different parts 
of the country. 

Adjourned. 

SAMUEL A. ELIor, Sec’y. 


The Western Conference. 


A regular meeting of the directors of the 
Western Unitarian Conference was held at 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, at 2.30 P.M., 
September 16. There were present President 
Shorey, Mr. Effinger, Mr. C. F. Elliott, Mr. 
W. G. Eliot, Jr., Mr. Sprague, Mr. South- 
worth, Mr. Coil, Mr. J. W. Hosmer, Mr. 
Gould, and Mrs. Perkins, and Miss Safford 
as proxy for Miss Gordon. The report of 
the last meeting was read and approved. 
The report of the action of the Missionary 
Council at its morning session, including 
the recommendations regarding the Christian 
Register, was reported and approved by the 
directors. The secretary read a letter from 
Rev. W. C. Gannett offering to give to the 
Western Unitarian Conference a file of Unity 
practically complete from the beginning 
down to the present year, on condition that 
the Conference have the volumes bound and 
safely preserved for reference here at the 
headquarters. This kind offer was unani- 
mously accepted, and the secretary of the 
conference was directed to convey to Mr. 
Gannett the hearty thanks of the conference 
for his kind and generous gift. The secre- 
tary then reminded the directors that fre- 
quently in the pagt the suggestion had been 
made that the annual meeting of the confer- 
ence be held occasionally elsewhere than in 
Chicago; and he brought the matter up now, 
in order that action might be taken this year 
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in season for such a change, if it should 
seem desirable to the directors. It was 
thereupon 

Voted, That the secretary ascertain whether it would be 
legal for the conference to hold its annual meeting out- 
side of the State where it was chartered, and also write to 
each member of the board asking their opinion regarding 
the desirability of such a change and their first and second 
choice for the place of such meeting, and to report at the 
next meeting of the directors, and also to put this subject 
in the call for that meeting. 

The report of the treasurer was then read 
and approved. In view of the fact that our 
treasury was empty and debts were due for 
current expenses, it was 


Voted, That the secretary write to the official members 
of the Missionary Council in the different States, urging 


them to secure the payment of the sums pledged by the 
different churches within their conference area, and to 
secure contributions from churches that had not thus been 
pledged at the annual meeting. 


It was also 


Voted, That a committee of five, consisting of the Execu- 
tive Committee and Messrs, Hosmer and F. C. 
Southworth, be appointed to consider the Pe, of 
securing less expensive rooms for our headquarters her 
in Chicago, and to report at the next meeting of the board. 

The secretary then presented a letter from 
the secretary of the Liberal Congress, urging 
the Western Conference to pay the sum of 
$10 into the treasury of the Liberal Congress, 
in order that it might become a delegate 
member of that society. No action was 
taken in regard to this letter. Adjourned. 


- The Missionary Council. 


The regular fall meeting of the Missionary 
Council was held at 175 Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, at 9.30 A.M., September 16. 
There were present Mr. Gould, secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, Mr. 


Elliott for Illinois, Mr. Southworth for Min- 
nesota, Mr. Sprague for Michigan, Mr. Coil 
for Ohio, Miss Safford as proxy for Miss 
Gordon for Iowa; while Mr. W. G. Eliot, 
Jr., of Milwaukee, was present as informal 
representative for Wisconsin. Miss Safford 
was chosen the presiding officer in the ab- 
sence of the secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Mr. Gould, the secre- 
tary, reported the correspondence he had had 
with the secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association regarding the present fall meet- 
ing of the Missionary Council; and, to ob- 
viate misunderstandings in the future, it was 
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Voted, That the Missionary Council hold two regular 
meetings each year,—one in the fall to lay out the work for 
the church year, and the other before the March meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association board, when action 
is taken on Western matters, in order that the Council 
may advise the Association in regard to the Western field 
at that time. 


It was also 


Voted, That the secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference call the attention of the secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association to the resolution passed 
by the Missionary Council on March 3, 1897, in which the 
Council “recommends that applications, for aid from 
churches in the cities represented in the Missionary Coun- 
cil be referred to their respective representatives before 
the meeting of the Council at which action is taken,” in 
order that such applications the present year be forwarded 
to the proper member of the Council in time for him or 
her to report at the winter meeting. 


The secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference presented a letter from Mr. 
Batchelor regarding the relation of the Chrzs- 
tian Register to the secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. After a full discus- 
sion, Mr. Sprague presented the following 
resolution, which was adopted :— 

Resolved, That the Christian Register be asked to con- 
tinue until May, 1899, the arrangements made in Decem- 
ber, 1897, with the Old and New Publishing Committee, 
and that the secretary of the Western Unitarian Confer- 


ence act also as Western agent to collect and report news 
of the Western churches. 


It was also 


Voted, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
chairman of this Council to consider the means for facili- 
tating intercourse among our parishes by means of denomi- 
national publications and to report at the meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference directors in February. 

The list of vacant churches and available 
ministers was then carefully considered, and 
the plan was approved of having missionary 
meetings as far as suitable ministers could 
be secured to gather up the results of such 
meetings. 

Adjourned. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


October 2, ‘‘Golden Rule in Business’’: 
Matt.-vil- 123) -PhilSivass 2yCor ase 

1. Suggestions in the abstract :— 

(2) ‘‘For this is the law and the 
prophets.’’? Note that Jesus is emphasizing 
a religious principle already established. 

(2) What would ye that men should do 
unto you? Does not putting the question in 
this form suggest that the rule is not to be 
applied with literal exactness? The rule re- 
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LACQUERED CABINET, 


A drop of ink will color a whole glass of water. 
onion will flavor a kettle of soup. 
makes the pan of bread rise, and one single piece of Vernis 
Martin furniture will lift your whole Drawing-room to a higher 
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quires you to put yourself in the other’s 
place, to enter into his feelings, to do what 
you would wish him to do if the situation 
were reversed. Is it not understood that the 
wishes should be reasonable and proper ones? 
The Golden Rule did not prevent Jesus from 
overthrowing the tables of the money- 
changers or from expressing himself frankly 
as to the hypocrisy of the Pharisees. May 
not true charity require acts not consistent 
with a literal interpretation of the Golden 
Rule? 

(c) It has been said emphatically that the 
Golden Rule has no place in politics. Can 
we dismiss it from the domain of business in 
this summary fashion? The argument may 
be stated as follows: the Golden Rule, even 
in what may be called its lowest terms, re- 
quires absolute fairness, even generosity. 
Certainly, generosity and, probably, absolute 
fairness are not compatible with success in 
business. What is your answer to this argu- 
ment? 

(d) The language of the rule is strikingly 
emphatic. It seems to make one’s selfish- 
ness the measure of one’s generosity. 

2. Suggestions in the concrete :— 

(2) Relations between employer and em- 
ployee. The Golden Rule requires in all 
relationships the sympathetic attitude. The 
Christian employer and the Christian em- 
ployee should apply the rule, and must do 
so, before their relations can possibly be sat- 
isfactorily adjusted. Each is too apt to look 
at those relations from his own point of 
view. The Golden Rule—and the Rule of 
Common Sense as well—points out certain 
essentials: (1) a desire to do right; (2) 
appreciation of the importance of understand- 
ing the rights, obligations, and difficulties 
of the other’s position; (3) careful study of 
the situation, with a sympathetic desire to 
attain such understanding; (4) honest effort 
at readjustment in the light of this under- 
standing. Even this application of the 
Golden Rule will not lead direct to Utopia. 
Human limitations will hamper. Economic 
conditions cannot be changed quickly. Mis- 
takes in the past must produce inevitable 
results. But the final solution of the prob- 
lem will be based on the Golden Rule. 

(4) Relations of merchant and customer. 
How can the. application of the rule become 
a positive advantage to the merchant? What 
does the rule require of the customer? What 
difference does it make if the customer is 
over-exacting or impolite? What harm does 
it do if the rich man is too busy or too care- 
less to pay his bills promptly? . 

(c) The relations of business rivals, of 
employees to each other, of advertisers to the 
public, of powerful corporations and capital- 
ists to weaker competitors, of directors to 
stockholders, of doctors to patients, of law- 
yers to clients and opponents, the relations 
between business men with favors to ask, and 
legislators and public officials with favors to 
grant,—offer tempting opportunities for con- 
crete suggestions as to the application of the 
Golden Rule in business. Each person 
should select that phase of the topic which 
appeals most strongly to him. 


The Sunday School. 


The current leaflet lessons, ‘‘ Foundation 
Truths in Religion,’’ are now out for Octo- 
ber. The entire number so far published are 
as follows: Lessons I..and II., ‘‘The World 
we live in’’; Lessons III. and IV., ‘The 
Source of All Life’’; Lessons V. and VI., 
‘‘About Ourselves’?; Lesson VII., ‘‘The 


Great Book. ’’ 


An excellent programme has been prepared 
for the annual meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society at Concord, Mass:, on 
October 19 and 20; and it will be duly an- 
nounced. There will be a platform meeting, 
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with three speakers, on Wednesday evening ; 
and at the sessions on the following day, 
including the transaction of business and de- 
votional meeting, there will be six or seven 
papers read by competent authorities, relat- 
ing to the different phases of Sunday-school 
life and training. The hospitality of the 
Concord parish will be extended on Wednes- 
day evening to life members, delegates, and 
pastors. On the next day a collation will be 
served to all who are in attendance. Of 
course, the meetings are open to all; and 
everybody will be heartily welcomed. 


The first half of the Channing Hall 
**Talks,’’ Saturday afternoons, at 25 Bea- 
con Street, will be given by Rev. Messrs. 
Charles F. Dole, James De Normandie, and 
Samuel M. Crothers. The opening address 
will be on Saturday afternoon, October 1, at 
half-past two o’clock, by Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. Subject, ‘‘The Source of All Life.’ 
Each clergyman will give three ‘‘Talks,’’ 
covering six lessons. As each topic in the 
current lessons occupies two Sundays, the 
Channing Hall ‘‘Talks’’ will occur every two 
weeks. There is no admission fee, and 
everybody is welcomed. 


‘A Catechism for the Instruction of Chil- 
dren in the Perfect Life’’ is the title of a 
little pamphlet prepared by Rev. James C. 
Duncan of the Unitarian church in Clinton, 
Mass. It was written and published by the 
author for his own Sunday-school; but copies 
can be obtained at the Book Room of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, at 5 cents a copy, or 6 cents 
when sent by mail. Mr. Duncan has put 
a great deal of thought and wise arrangement 
in this ‘‘Catechism.’’ It ought to serve a 
very useful purpose by way of inculcating 
the essential beliefs of liberal Christians. 
The form is, as the title of the book indi- 
cates, question and answer. This does not 
exclude supplementary and expanding sugges- 
tions by the teacher who may use it. It is 
a pamphlet of twenty-three pages, with 
sixty-seven questions and answers. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


A meeting of the Branches of the New 
England Associate Alliance will be held in 
Fitchburg, Mass., Thursday, October 13. 


Rev. John Bridges, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of his fitness for 
the Unitarian ministry, is hereby commended 


to our minjsters and churches. W. L. 
Chaffin, Chairman. D. W. Morehouse, Sec- 
retary. 


Boston.—Arlington Street Church will be 
opened on Sunday, the 25th inst. The ves- 
per services will be resumed on October 9. 


Boston Common (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches): The open-air meetings which 
have been so successful the past season close 
next Sunday, September 25. At the usual 
hour, 5 P.M., ninth tree north of tile-walk, 
on the Charles Street Mall, Rev. Benjamin 
Fay Mills will give the address. Mr. Mills 
spoke last Sunday to a large assembly with 


Business Notices. 


American Lamps.—Probably in no feature of inte- 
rior decoration has there been more improvement in the 
last decade than in lamps. Many a beautiful lamp is 
bought with no other purpose than to make a feature in 
the flrnishing of the library or drawing-room. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton several years ago sent designs to 
Japan and China, as well as to European potteries, for 
costly lamp bodies, with which they fitted the American 
safety oil founts and burners. Their present exhibit is 
one that attracts connoisseurs in this branch of the pot- 


tery trade. 
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The demand for local Philharmonic Orchestras in 
America is becoming daily louder and more peremptory. 
No doubt the material for such organizations—by which is 
meant the available players—is constantly increasing in 
quantity and improving in quality. But the usefulness 
of instrumentalists as members of an orchestral body de- 
pends entirely upon the wide experience and training that 
can be gained only under the leadership of a conscientious 
expert. _ 

Aware of the vital importance of this question, upon 
which the future development of musical art in this coun- 
try largely, if not wholly, depends, the New England Con- 
servatory of Music has decided to introduce an innovation 
which may well be considered a step in the right direction. 
It offers to those who contemplate serious orchestral 
study an opportunity to become acquainted with its com- 
plexities, and, by progressive study under competent 
direction, qualified to fill a position in any of the great 
orchestras. Violinists desiring thorough preparation in 
orchestral playing will undoubtedly appreciate the value 
of this opportunity. 


In Sight Now.—Shall we ever come to appreciate as 
it deserves the power of a single piece of Vernis Martin 
lacquered furniture, to enrich and elevate the whole room 
in which it is placed? Perhaps now that the Paine Furni- 
ture Company has announced such a reduction in the price 
of this furniture, it will come into more general use. 
Nothing is so effective in the drawing-room as a piece of 
this artistic furniture. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte during 
October will be Dansville, N.Y. 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer, 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 


the summer and autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West 
Newton Street, Boston. 


- Marriages. 


In Athol, r4th inst., by Hon. Charles Field, Nathan D. 
Cass and Grace M., daughter of W. W. Fish. 


Deaths. 


In Grafton, 15th inst., George M. Dunn, 75 yrs, 11 mos. 
In Green Harbor, 12th inst., Nathaniel C. Delano, in 
the 87th year of his age. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


Established 
1859. 


ANTED.—A position as HOUSEKEEPER 
is desired by a person of experience. Small 
family of adults preferred. Address Miss Hrien F. 


| WI son, 206 Harvard Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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excellent effect. The text which he used 
served to make some striking suggestions, 
which were thoroughly appreciated by his 
listeners. It is a fact worth recording that 
during the four years of these Boston Com- 
mon services there has been a loss of only 
one Sunday through an unfavorable condition 
of the weather. This is a remarkable record. 
The speakers should be credited with punc- 
tuality and loyalty to their promises. 
Scarcely has there been a failure on the part 
of the announced speakers to appear. All 
will be welcomed on next Sunday. 


Berlin, Mass.—The ordination and instal- 
lation of Arthur Edward Wilson as minister 
of the First Unitarian Society took place on 
Wednesday, September 14. The programme 
was as follows: invocation, by Rev. John 
Baltzly; Scripture reading, by Rev. Josiah 
Coleman Kent; sermon,~ by Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D.; hymn, read by Rev. 
John Noyes Woodman; ordaining prayer, by 
Rev. George Murillo Bartol, D.D.; right 
hand of fellowship, by Rev. James Cameron 
Duncan; address to the minister, by Rev. 
Edward Farwell Hayward; address to the 
people, by Rev. George Franklin Pratt; wel- 
come to the town, by Rev. Arthur Peabody 
Pratt; hymn, written for the occasion by 
Miss Fannie A. Damon, and sung to the 
tune of ‘‘Germany’’; benediction, by Rev. 
Arthur Edward Wilson. There were many 
present from Berlin and adjoining towns. 


Ellsworth, Me.— Rev. William H. Sa- 
vary is supplying the pulpits of the Unitarian 
church here and at Bar Harbor for Septem- 
ber 18 and 25. These two churches are much 
revived under the lead of the young pastor, 
Rey. Walter Reid Hunt. It is just twenty- 
five years since Mr. and Mrs. Savary went 
from here to the First Parish in Canton, 
Mass. 


Fitzwilliam, N.H.— Rev. A. Berglund, 
who finished his course at Harvard Divinity 
School last June, has been preaching regu- 
larly and successfully in this summer parish, 
where the attendance increased steadily dur- 
ing his stay. He also started a reading club, 
which he left in a flourishing condition. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—The People’s Church 
in this city has secured the services of Rev. 
J. R. Reitzel as a temporary supply. Mr. 
Reitzel was formerly the Congregational min- 
ister at Owosso, Mich., and is therefore 
known in the State; though he has resided 
for the last few years in Chicago, and has 
been in the lecture field. Mrs. Crane re- 
mains in Kalamazoo, and continues as super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school, so that her 
inspiration will be still present in the work 
of this church, in which so many of us are 
interested. 


Louisville, Ky.— The Southern Confer- 
ence of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches is to meet here October 27 and 28, 
when the installation services of Rev. Arthur 
W. Littlefield will be held. 


Lowell, Mass.—The Lowell Branch of 
the Massachusetts Volunteer Aid Association 
has been doing efficient service during the 
summer for the soldiers. Its headquarters 
are in the Free Church of the Ministry-at- 
large, of which Rev. George C. Wright is 
minister. Qn its executive board and among 
the active workers are many women of Uni- 
tarian and other churches. The branch is 
now devoted to caring for the returning sick 
soldiers of Lowell, and has the assistance of 
an organized corps of physicians, of which 
the city physician is the head. Rev. George 
C. Wright of Lowell has been elected presi- 
dent for the current. year of the Ministers’ 
Union of that city. He is the second Uni- 
tarian to hold that office. 


Moline, Ill.—The pulpit at Moline was 
filled on September 4 by Rev. G. B. Penney, 
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formerly minister of the People’s Church at 
Freeport, Ill. On September 11 Mr. Gould, 
the secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, had the pleasure of meeting the peo- 
ple, and was cordially greeted by them. On 
September 18 Rev. W. E. Copeland, formerly 
of Salem, Ore., preached on his way from 
the Pacific Coast to the Central West. Rev. 
A. G. Wilson, who has been so successful at 
Decorah, Ia., is to preach on September 25, 
when we are sure he will find a cordial greet- 
ing and be well worth hearing. 


Providence, R.I.— The ordination and 
installation of Joseph H. Jones, pastor of 
the Olney Street Congregational Society, 
took place on September 14. The invocation 
was rendered by Rev. J. D. Tillinghast of 
the Ballou Universalist Church. Mr. Fred- 
erick Kent of Wollaston read briefly from the 
Scriptures. Rev. Edward Hale delivered the 
sermon, selecting as his text Mark i. 22, 
‘‘For he taught them as one having author- 
ity, and not as the scribes.’’ His address 
made a deep impression upon his listeners. 
Singing by the congregation preceded the 
ordaining prayer by Rev. Herbert Mott of 
the Westminster Society of this city. 

The charge to the minister was delivered 
by Rev. Samuel Eliot, who pointed out the 
needs of the people, in which speech was but 
a small part, and cautioned him not to draw 
large audiences by lowering his standard. 
Hard work is the secret of success, and be 
not afraid to dare great things for God. 

Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Boston extended 
the right hand of fellowship to the new pas- 
tor in a welcome address that cited the nu- 
merous trials that beset a new minister’s life, 
but declared that all that is needed is cour- 
age to surmount the difficulties. Rev. Al- 
fred Manchester of Salem, Mass., who for- 
merly officiated in this city, delivered the 
address to the people. 

The greeting of the other churches and 
welcome to Providence was to have been ex- 
tended by Rev. C. E. Cate of the Roger 
Williams Free Baptist Church, but Rev. Mr. 
Cate was unable to be present. 


North Middlesex Congregational Con- 
ference.—The next meeting will be held 
with the Chelmsford society, of which .Rev. 
Granville Pierce is the minister, on Thurs- 
day, October 13. Addresses will be given 
by Rev. William H. Savage, Rev. James 
Eells, and Rev. Joshua Young, D.D. 
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Worcester Conference.— The 
fall meeting of the Worcester Conference 
will be held with the First Congregational 
Society of Uxbridge on October 12 and 13. 
The sermon will “be preached by Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, D.D., of Boston; and the 
essay will be read by Rev. J. M. W. Pratt 
of Templeton. Fuller details of programme 
will be given later. 


Chaplain Brown. 


Rev. Frederick C. Brown, who was ap- 
pointed chaplain in the navy last spring, and 
has been on duty in the Cuban War, obtained 
a brief leave of absence last week, and came 
on from Washington to preach in Bridge- 
water last Sunday forenoon, at the State 
Farm in the afternoon, and in Middleboro to 
his old parishioners in the evening. He 
looks in excellent health, but speaks of his 
experience of tropical weather as very trying. 
His work as chaplain is interesting and en- 
couraging, and he has always had large audi- 
ences at his Sunday services on shipboard. 
They used our Unitarian pamphlet selections 
of hymns and tunes, and the singing was 
remarkably good. 

He is the only Unitarian: among the 
twenty-four chaplains which the law allows 
at present for the navy. He left New York 
May 19, on the Columbia, and has sailed on 
this cruise nearly fourteen thousand miles. 


He was on board at the time of the collision- 


of the Foscolia with the Columbia in New 
York Harbor, when the Foscolia went down. 
From thence the Columbia sailed to Cuba, 
and all around the island, and then to St. 
Thomas. Mr. Brown was present at the 
surrender of Santiago, spent two weeks in 
Cuba, and was in Gen. Miles’s expedition 
to Porto Rico, with several weeks’ stay 
there. 

The Columbia is now ‘‘in reserve’’ at 
Philadelphia; and Mr. Brown has been de- 
tached and appointed chaplain of the Iowa, 
which leaves New York in a few days for 
the Pacific, going around South America, 
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E MANUFACTURE White Lead 
by the “old Dutch process,” far 
the reason that it has stood the 

test of centuries; and notwithstanding the 
fumerous attempts to make White Lead by 
some of the many quick or patent processes 
—although repeatedly tried—they have 
shown that the “old Dutch” is still the best, 
and is the “up-to-date” process for manu- 
facturing White Lead. 


FRE E By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving ms 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 

folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 
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and by the way of Honolulu to the ‘‘Fastern 
Station’’ probably, which is Manila, China, 
and Japan. It will be the longest cruise that 
any American war-ship has ever taken, — 
more than twenty thousand miles to Hono- 
lulu, and about six thousand moye to Manila. 
CHG 


The Hopedale Church. 


The beautiful new Unitarian church at 
Hopedale, which is a gift to the parish by 
George A. Draper and Eben S. Draper, in 
memory of their parents, George and Han- 
nah B. Draper, was dedicated with impres- 
sive ceremonies. The occasion was made 
one of great éc/a¢ in the town, business being 
suspended at all the factories; and the exer- 
cises were attended by hundreds. 

After the invocation by Rev. E. A. Hor- 
ton, Mr. George A. Draper delivered the 
keys of the church, which were received by 
Mr. E. S. Stimpson. Then followed a respon- 
Sive service of dedication, Scripture reading 
by Rev. A. S. Garver, and prayer by Rev. 
George M. Bartol, a dedication hymn by 
Rev. L. G. Wilson. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, and 
a hymn written by him in 1858 was sung at 
its close. The services closed with a bene- 
diction by Rev. George Sumner Ball of West 
Upton. 

The architect was Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, 
Jr., of Boston, and the contractor Mr. Robert 
Wilson of Pawtucket, R.I. The style of 
the building is English Gothic, of the per- 
pendicular period. The material of which it 
is constructed is granite, taken from quarries 
in Milford, some four miles from the church; 
whilé the trimmings, which match it finely, 
are of Indiana limestone, as are also the in- 
terior aisle and chancel arches. The clear- 
story windows and the large windows in the 
transept and chancel have stone tracery of 
the same material. 

The tower, twenty-two feet square at the 
base, is of Milford granite for fifty-nine 
feet ; and the top of the finial, surmounted by 
a metal cock, is nineteen feet higher. There 
is a-main aisle; and along the sides, be- 
tween massive pillars supporting the clear- 
story and the side walls, are the side aisles. 

The interior finish of the church is of rich 
antique oak; and the entire roof construction 
is visible from within, finished in Georgia 
hard pine. The windows are of cathedral 
glass, and the entire building is piped for 
gas and wired for electricity. F 

Standing in the auditorium, facing the 
chancel, the pulpit is on the left, the pas- 
tor’s study and the guild-room being on 
either side; while the choir will be in a 
small gallery on the right, over the archway 
leading to the Parish Hall. Convenient 
toilet-rooms are situated between the church 
proper and the Parish Hall, which is reached 
through a passage-way from the church, and 
also by a door from without. At the extreme 
end of the Parish Hall are the kitchen and 
serving-rooms. 

The history of Hopedale parish has been 
ably written by the late venerable Rev. Adin 
Ballou of Hopedale; and it isa notable one, 
readily taking position among all the church 
parishes in the land. 

It was started in 1841 as a social commu- 
nity, under the name of ‘‘The Fraternal 
Community, No. 1’’; but soon after its name 
was changed to that of ‘‘The Hopedale Com- 
munity.’’ The principal movers in it were 
the late Rev. Adin Ballou, who was its first 
president, and had associated with him at 
the time such men as the late Eben D. 
Draper (brother of the late George Draper), 
Dr. Butler Wilmarth, Lemuel Wilmarth, 
Rey. William S.-Heyward, Lemuel Munyan, 
and others. 
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In 1867 ‘‘The Hopedale Liberal Christian 
Parish’’ was organized as the successor to the 
community; and Rev. Adin Ballou became 
its pastor, and remained such until advanced 
age precluded further pulpit labors. He was 
followed by Rev. Austin Garver, now of 
Worcester, who was succeeded by the present 
pastor, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson. 


Dere and There. 


Ceylon is alarmed at the news that the 
world will end next year, and that Ceylon 
will be submerged at the beginning of the 
doleful period. The villagers on the island 
are trying to atone for their sins by acts of 
charity and by flocking to the temples. 


At Strasburg the apothecaries have made 
an agreement for reducing their Sunday 
work. A rota has been settled by which 
only one shop in each district will remain 
open, in its turn, on Sunday afternoon and 
evening; and all the others will close at one 
o’clock. 


The second annual session of the Civic- 
Philanthropic Conference will be held at 
Battle Creek, Mich., October 18 to 23. 
Philanthropists, educators, and ministers of 
all denominations will participate in the con- 
ference to consider economic, hygienic, sani- 
tary, philanthropic, and patriotic questions, 
with the hope of evolving some practical 
methods of reform. 


A Paris physician has lately nipped in the 
bud, so it is reported, a habit which might 
have become as dangerous as the use of mor- 
phine. A woman of fashion had tried per- 
fuming herself by subcutaneous injections, 
and found that it was quite possible to give 
the body the fragrance of the lily or the 
rose. But her example was imitated with 
nearly fatal results, and the physician’s 
warning has put a stop to the fad. 


Among English-speaking folk the common 
appellations for the moths originate in the 


same circumstance as the popular term in- 


Germany, —house-builders, sack-bearers, bas- 
ket-carriers, basket-worms, case-moths. By 
these names they pass in England, America, 
and Australia, on account of the singular 
habitations or sacks they weave for the well- 
being of the caterpillars in the early stages 
of their growth. 


There is a right chimney for 
every lamp. The Index gives 
you its Number. 


Your dealer should have it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 
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REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
. » « O3 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
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Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
fs1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE CONGREGATIONAL METHOD: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked, By 
Rey, Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 3. BEHoLD THE Man. By Rev. W. P. Tilden. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 4. Pracricat Curistianity. By Rev. Charles 
A. Allen, $1.00 per hundred. : 

No. 5. AMERICAN NITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

No 6, CHurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, 1.00 per hundred. 

No. OF Maxine One’s Setr Brautirur. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. THE JupGmrent: The True Doctrine of the 
—— Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. THe BreatTH oF Lirz. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF TO-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. {1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 11. Lis—ERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOorTIvE-POWER, 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $.00 per hundred. 

No, 12, Moraity 1n_THE ScuHoots. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Jos—ErpH PriesTLEY: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT O’CLOCK IS IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout wiTH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 16. Screntiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Reiicion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No,17. REFORMS ABOUT wHICH Goop MEN MIGHT 
AGREE. By William M. Salter. $1.50 per 
hundred. 

No. 18, How wr _ HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON ReEvivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents, 

No. 20. THropoRE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 

& AN. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 21. THe THEOLOGY oF THE Furure. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

No. 22, THE RESTRICTION OF VivISECTION. By Albert 
Leffingwell, M.D. so cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorKING Turory in ETuHIcs. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THE CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc. 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 25. THe New BirTH AND THE NEw TyPt oF MAN. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 26. THe RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHorT anD LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. {1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. THe UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred. 


¢ 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterwards in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


A little girl wanted to know ‘‘if Puritans 
were crazy,’’ as she had read that ‘‘they 
found an asylum in this country.’’—Zx- 
change. 


Bobby: ‘‘Mamma, am I alad?’’ Mamma: 
“*VYes, Bobby.’’ Bobby: ‘‘And is my new 
papa my step-father???’ Mamma: ‘‘Yes.’’ 
Bobby: ‘‘Then am I his step-ladder?’’—.Swe- 
CeSS. 


‘“*Why, of course, they have chills and 
fevers down in Cuby,’’ said old Mr. Squee- 
hawketi. ‘‘They wouldn’t have named that 
place Santy Ague if they hadn’t.’’—Sacred 
Fleart Review. 


**T see,’’ said an opposing counsel to the 
late Emery A. Storrs, ‘‘you hate to meet the 
truth in this matter.’’ ‘‘I never do meet 
it,’? was the prompt reply: ‘‘the truth and I 
always travel in the same direction. ’’ 


oe 


‘*Every year,’’ said the professor, a 
sheet of water fourteen feet thick is raised 
to the clouds from the sea.’’ ‘‘What time 
of the year does that happen, professor?’’ 
asked the Freshman from the interior. ‘‘I 
should think it would be a sight worth going 
to see. ’’— Observer. 


When Landseer, the great animal painter, 
was introduced to the King of Portugal, the 
latter, whose knowledge of English was 
strictly limited, welcomed him with, ‘‘I am 
delighted to make -your acquaintance, Mr. 
Landseer: I am So fond of beasts!’’—W. P. 
frith’s ‘‘ Autobiography.” 


**You didn’t fasten your essay with a blue 
ribbon, as you usually do,’’ said the editor 
of the magazine. ‘‘No,’’ answered the con- 
tributor. ‘‘My sense of harmony wouldn’t 
permit it. This is an article on ‘The Man- 
agement of the War.’ I tied it with red 
tape.’’— Washington Star. 


Among the replies to an advertisement of 
a musical committee for a candidate as or- 
ganist, music-teacher, etc., was the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Gentlemen,—I noticed your advertise- 
ment for an organist and music-teacher, 
either lady or gentleman. Having been both 
for several years, I offer you my services. ’’— 
Llectrotyper. 


A son of Ireland was painting a fence. 
His face wore a troubled look. Suddenly a 
smile shot across it; and, dipping the brush 
into the paint-pot, he began to paint faster 
and faster. ‘‘Why are you painting so 
fast?’’ asked a bystander. ‘‘You’re in a 
rush all of a sudden to finish the job.”’ 
‘Sure, an’ thot’s all right,’’ was his reply. 
“*I Haven’t much paint left, an’ it’s finishing 
the job Oi’m afther before it’s all gone.’’— 
Philadelphia Call. 


A Welshman, who was in London when 
extensive sewering operations were in prog- 
ress, lost his watch. He reported the matter 
to Scotland Yard, and the officials said they 
would leave no stone unturned to find the 
missing time-keeper. Shortly afterward 
Taffy again visited the metropolis, and saw 
street after street turned up. He was told, 
in all, thirty-six miles of road were in the 
same condition. He rushed down to Scot- 
land Yard, and exclaimed to the wondering 
inspector: ‘*i didn’t think I was giving you 
all that trouble. If you don’t find the watch 
by Sunday, I wouldn’t break up any more 
streets. ’’— Selected. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 28970 sejucccissbiccass csce $26,939,135.99 
LETABIETTIES cea cessecce WHER 24,811,707.55 
$2,127,428.44 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. ; 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D, FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 
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PIANO 


EASY PAYMENTS. 


It is easy to obtain a piano 
our way. Where no dealer 
sells them, we will send a piano 
for a small cash payment, bal- 
ance in monthly payments. 
Three years’ time to complete 
purchase, if desired. We would 
like to explain our method. 
Will send piano guaranteeing 
satisfaction, or piano may be 
returned to us at our expense 
for railway freights both ways. 


Our CATALOGUE FREE for the ask- 
ing, tells all aboutthem. Special prices 
and full information, if you write. 
Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 

110 Boylston St., Boston. 
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Educational. 


Chauney-Hall School. 


(FOUNDED 1828.) : 


Seventy-first Year opens Sept. 26. 


Complete course from Kindergarten 
to College, Institute, or Business. 
Special courses arranged as required. Gym- 
nasium, Library, and Reading-room. Send for 


catalogue, 458 Boylston Street. Call from 


9g to 1 daily, or address 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 
Dr. and Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS._ 
Springfield, Mass. 

Homz.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoo..— New building this year; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 

irls non-resident. Further garticulars,—illustrated cata- 


ogue upon addressing 
Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 


ALLEN BROTHERS 


Wis NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 

SICAL SCHOOL, 46th year opens Septem- 
ber zr. An unsectarian family and home school for boys 
and girls. It offers special advantages to those preparing 
for college, scientific schools, business, and for an intelli- 
gent citizenship. Students are received into the three 
families of the Messrs. Allen and Mr. Henry N. De Nor- 
mandie, instructors. Send for catalogue, or call at 35 
WEBSTER STREET, WEST NEwTOoN, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


MassaAcHusETTs, SouTtH BYFIELD, 
UMMER ACADEMY (Founpep 1763). 

Classical, Academic, and English Courses. Prepares 
r Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Individual instruction. The terms, $500 a year, 
include all necessary expenses, except books. 

PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 

ees 
66 West STREET, WoRcESTER, Mass. 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


. College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- | 
cipal’s family, 
; GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 116th year begins Sept. x : . Eight holar- 
es apes oe > high nee * ge te ae 
ant buildings added since - For Cat: illus- 
trated Sapplement. Say op RE Seo OREN SOARES 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


EA RS Se ree 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FoR 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, te 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


eevee 
i hist HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
(43d sa begins Sept 14, 1898. A First Grade Pre- 
baratory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field, 
Tee ey nee pee Cenee Oe Table. Visitor, 
. Rey. William Lawrence, D.D. 
Suaw, A.M., Head Master, WorcesTEr, xse Se 
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